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Youth's Debt—Fealty. 


YOUTH’S DFBT. 


When in the pretty wood 
The larches spurtle red for the year’s 
turning, 
Then ,in men’s moving blood, 
Sweet April does set frolic fires a-burn- 
ing. 


But now, sitice the trees stand 
Naked and’ deep asleep, yet natheless 
Oe yearning 

For the spring’s kindling hand, 

Let youth go forth, and set the woods 
a-burning. 


o 


* 


Such quick fire is in youth 
(And this youth knows, having no 
$ other learning), 
: That where it moves, in truth, 
Its touch shall set the dead earth's 
soul a-burning. 


"Tis good all debts to pay; 

So let youth thank the sweet year for 
his turning, 

And newly every day 
Go forth, go forth, to set the woods 
“ty a-burning. 

Rose Macaulay. 
The Spectator. 


TO A BLACKBIRD. 


Hail, truant with song-troubled 
breast,— 

Thou welcome and bewildering guest! 

Blithe troubadour, whose laughing note 

Brings spring into a poet’s throat,— 

Flute, feathered joy! thy painted bill 
Foretells the daffodil. 


Enchanter, ’gainst the evening star 
Singing to worlds where dreamers are, 
That makes upon the leafless bough 

A solitary yernal yvow,— 

Sing, lyric soul! within thy song 

The love that lures the rose along! 


The Snowdrop, hearing, in the dell 
Doth tremble for its virgin bell; 
The crocs feels ‘within its frame 
The magic of its folded flame; 
And many a listening rapture lies 
And pushes. toward its paradise. 


Young love again on golden gales 

Scents hawthorn blown down happy 
dales; 

The phantom cuckoo calls forlorn 

From. limits of the haunted morn;— 

Sing, elfin-heart!. thy notes to me 

Are bells that ring in Faéry! 


Sing on, thou dusky fount of light! 

God love thee for a merry sprite! 

Sing on! for, though the sun be coy, 

I sense with thee a budding joy,~ ~ 

And all my heart with ranging rhyme 
Is poet for the prime! 


James A. Mackereth. 
The Saturday Review. 


FEALTY. 


When my Lady hath Pleasure and 
friends to spare, 
And riot of roses strewed in her 
path of days, 
And Laughter ringing carillons into 
the. air, 
She needs not me: I travel the lonely 
ways. 


When my Lady hath Youth uplifting 
a song 
Like the twitter of birds in a spring- 
time hawthorn bough, 
And round her the notes of a merry- 
mad music throng, 
She needs not me: my music is sad 
and low. 


But when my Lady hath Sorrow to 
stress her heart, 
And Pain brings up to her eyes the 
ghosts of Fear, 
And music of Youth and laughter and 
joy depart, 
Then she will need me: and lo! am I 
not here? 


Here I stand at the gateway and vigil 


keep, 
Waiting the summoning sob or the 
calling sigh; 
Ready ‘to stay her tears, should’ my 
' 9 «Lady weep; 
Happy if Sorrow for ever may pass 
her by. 


Bernard Moore. 
The Academy. 
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Woman Suffrage: 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In writing of the general position and 
prospects of woman suffrage, it is 
well to begin with a necessarily cursory 
survey of the fortunes and misfortunes 
of woman suffrage measures in the 
House of Commons. A _ water-color 
painter of landscape of the old school 
used to give as his description of the 
process of making his pictures: “First, 
I sits myself down; then I works my- 
self up, then I puts in my lights, then 
I puts in my darks”; and much the 
same process is necessary in this case. 
A good deal of working oneself up has 
to be done before one can sufficiently 
overcome the disappointment of the 
recent reverse, to face the future at 
all steadily; and in order that the gen- 
eral position may be comprehended, 
one has to draw in the lights of a few 
years ago, and then the darks of last 
year’s disappointments. For though 
the suffrage movement here, as in other 
countries, each year absorbs more of 
the intelligent energy of men and 
women, yet it is idle to deny that in 
the House of Commons an evil fate 
has pursued it. 

The question has been debated in 
the House of Commons twenty-three 
times since 1869, and until last year 
there had been a continuous majority 
in favor of enfranchisement since 1886. 
Second Readings of Bills have been 
carried seven times—in 1870, 1886, 1897, 
and in 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911—and 
since 1908 the movement may be said 
to have had a continuous Parliamen- 
tary history, and to have entered by 
common consent the sphere of prac- 
tical politics. For it was in that year, 
after a majority of 179 had been re- 
corded for a private member’s Bill, 
that the Prime Minister promised that 
there should be an opportunity of in- 
troducing into the coming Government 
Electoral Reform Bill an amendment 


enfranchising women if it were drafted 
on democratic lines. The dispute with 
the Lords over the Budget prevented 
that promise being fulfilled in that 
Parliament, but on the eve of the elec- 
tion of January, 1910, the Prime Min- 
ister’s declaration was renewed, and 
the General Election resulted in the 
return of 250 members who had fa- 
vorably referred to women’s suffrage 
in their election addresses, and of over 
400 who had, in one way or another, 
pronounced themselves in favor of it. 
But the dispute with the Lords again 
postponed the victory which these num- 
bers seemed to make so certain, and 
all that was done in the 1910 Parlia- 
ment was to secure for a private mem- 
ber’s Bill a majority of 110, though it 
was drafted on narrow lines and in an 
unamendable form. In the autumn of 
the year, however, no less than 4,000 
meetings were held in favor of the 
movement, and before the election of 
December, 1910, the Prime Minister 
gave definite pledges of facilities for 
effectively proceeding with a Bill, if 
drafted so as to be freely amendable, 
should his party be returned to power. 
Upon this the Times commented that 
the new Parliament “will be considered 
to have received a mandate on the sub- 
ject of women’s suffrage,” and the 
Anti-Suffrage League declared woman 
suffrage to be a “primary issue” of the 
election. In spite of this the election 
made no appreciable change in the 
balance of opinion in the House of 
Commons, as was shown when, in May, 
1911, another private mentber’s Bill se- 
cured a Second Reading majority of 
167. This was the first decision upon 
the subject in this Parliament, and it 
is worth noticing that it cannot be 
treated as a mere academic decision in 
favor of the principle, for of the two 
possible means of procedure, that by 








4 Woman 
amendment to a Government Bill had 
been plainly before the country at two 
General Elections, and that by a pri- 
vate member’s Bill, with facilities, at 
one, The House of Commons there- 
fore clearly showed itself willing and 
anxious to legislate, but in the session 
of 1911 the pressure of Government 
business was such that no time could 
be found. Full facilities were promised 
for 1912, but before that session began 
the wind of prosperity which had 
seemed so favorable suddenly changed. 
This change followed on the Prime 
Minister’s announcement in November, 
1911, as to the form of the promised 
Electoral Reform Bill. It was to be 
a Manhood Suffrage Bill, and it was 
to be freely amendable, and if amended 
by the inclusion of women, such in- 
clusion was to be treated as the con- 
sidered judgment of Parliament, for 
which the Government were to become 
responsible in all its remaining stages. 
This was held by most woman suffra- 
gists to have “very greatly strengthened 
the chances of success”—to use the 
words of Mrs. Fawcett, the President 
of the National Union of Woman Suf- 
frage Societies. But one society thought 
differently. They looked only at the 
original form of the Bill, not at the 
conditions attached to it. and a series 
of outrages began, which have been 
continued with little intermission ever 
since, taking whatever form was at 
the time most likely to damage the 
movement. Had it not been for mili- 
tancy—militancy, it must be confessed, 
operating in an atmosphere in which 
many members were glad of an excuse 
to go back on their promises—the Con- 
ciliation Bill must have been carried 
last March, at least, in the Second 
Reading stage. It would have with- 
stood the effect of the changed Nation- 
alist vote which was thrown against 
the Bill in order to save a fortnight 
for Home Rule, and the lukewarmness 
of some supporters who preferred the 
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chance of amending the Government 
Bill. But debated almost in an atmos- 
phere full of broken glass, the second 
reading was lost by fourteen. This 
disposed of one of the promised lines 
of action—that by a private member's 
Bill. How the alternative possibility, 
the amendment of a Government Bill, 
was disposed of last January is such 
recent history that it hardly needs re- 
capitulation. As to the outward and 
visible cause of defeat—namely, the 
Speaker’s ruling—it is enough to say 
that it is impossible to find anyone 
who was not completely taken by sur- 
prise. But it must be owned that, 
even apart from this ruling, in the 
writer’s opinion victory was not very 
probable, and it may be worth while 
to consider the causes of this in order 
to learn lessons for the future. As to 
the acts, detailed estimates of the prob- 
able voting could be given, but it is 
enough to say here that fairly hopeful 
estimates, which were based on real 
knowledge of individual intention, gave 
a majority of about thirty in favor of 
the “Grey” amendment—which aimed 
only at opening the door by the re 
mova] of the word “male” so that sub-' 
stantive amendments could be inserted 
later. This would have left an insuffi- 
cient margin to allow for the inevitable 
wastage on the “Dickinson” and “mu- 
nicipal” amendments, the only two 
which had a chance of acceptance. As 
to the Dickinson amendment, it was 
known that there were forty or more 
Conservative suffragists whom their 
leaders, with the best will in the world, 
would not have been able to bring to 
vote for that amendment; and as to 
the municipal amendment, it is prob- 
able that at least this number of suf- 
fragist members of the progressive par- 
ties would have refused to come down 
so far. Such hope as there was of 
carrying either amendment lay in the 
abstention of Conservative anti-suffrag- 
ists in order that the Government 
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might be embarrassed by the amend- 
ments being carried; and to give these 
members credit for their convictions 
these abstentions would, in all likeli- 
hood, not have been many, and they 
would probably have been balanced, or 
more than balanced, by the abstention 
of Liberal suffragists in order to avoid 
what the Conservatives hoped for. 
What were the causes of the difficulty 
of securing a final and effective vic- 
tory? It is, perhaps, difficult for any- 
one who has been in the middle of the 
fray to obtain as yet a good enough 
perspective for a considered opinion, 
but also unless one has been in the 
fray it is impossible to estimate the 
causes with any approach to accuracy. 
Great causes there must have been 
when it is remembered that the same 
body of members who, it seemed likely, 
would have failed to amend the Gov- 
ernment Bill, had passed a private 
member's Bill by a majority of 167. 
First and foremost, the writer must 
place militancy, just as in the earlier 
defeat in March, 1912. It was not so 
much, as then, a direct effect, produc- 
ing immediate violent unreasoning re- 
sentment, but an indirect effect re- 
flected from the constituencies. Mili- 
tancy produced an unfavorable atmos- 
phere, and in non-party matters atmos- 
phere counts for a great deal. In 1910 
and 1911 the atmosphere had been fa- 
vorable to the women’s cause, with the 
consequence that the anti-suffrage vote 
in each year was comparatively small; 
a great many anti-suffrage members 
happening to have engagements else- 
where on the days when the divisions 
took place. But since the revival of 
militancy this has been changed. The 
convinced suffragists remained faithful 
to the cause on the whole, but they 
found their opponents glorying in the 
chance of giving an adverse vote, and 
determined to be present in full num- 
bers in order to give it. But militancy 
deterred the doubtful friend as well as 


confirming the doubtful opponent. The 
argument was heard over and over 
again, that a member was ‘not justified 
in voting for a great change unless a 
considerable proportion, at any rate, 
of his constituents were in favor of it, 
and that though constituencies were 
friendly or neutral to the question on 
its merits, yet militancy had made 
them hostile—the women as well as 
the men—and unti] that feeling had 
passed by no favorable vote could con- 
scientiously be given. It was even 
added that the Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations, which should have been the 
warmest advocates of the change, did 
not speak with as strong or united a 
voice as in past years. The second, 
but a distinctly lesser cause, arose from 
the fact that the task of inserting non- 
party amendments in a Party Bill on 
which the Cabinet were sharply di- 
vided proved to be a good deal more 
difficult than had been anticipated. The 
Prime Minister had, no doubt, said 
that it was “perfectly consistent with 
the self-respect and the best traditions 
of our public life” that he, as the head 
of the Government, should make him- 
self responsible for carrying out the 
freely expressed will of the House; but 
he had also said that the carrying of 
woman suffrage would: be, in his 
opinion, a political mistake of a disas- 
trous character. In the unfavorable 
atmosphere the last statement out- 
weighed the first, and it was generally 
felt that it would be unfair to a great 
leader to saddle him with responsi- 
bility for a cause upon which he held 
such strong opinions. Three further 
minor reasons contributing to defeat 
may be mentioned. The Nationalists do 
not want a large unknown electorate 
to vote in the first elections for the 
Home Rule Parliament, and aithough 
many Liberals would have been willing 
to meet this point by inserting in the 
Bill a provision that it should not apply 
to this critical election in Ireland, Con- 
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servatives would not join them in this 
policy. Secondly, many members on the 
Liberal side fee] that the main work 
of this Parliament must be to clear up 
the measures that the House of Lords 
has for so long prevented us from 
passing, and that until this is done 
large new principles should not be es- 
tablished by legislation. Thirdly, there 
were rumors that if any amendment 
enfranchising women was included in 
the Bill there would be resignations in 
the Cabinet. These Tumors were 
finally officially stated to be without 
any foundation, but they did harm dur- 
ing their currency. 

We may now consider which of the 
causes of the double reverse of last 
session will remain and which will be 
removed, when the chance offered in 
the new session comes to be used; and 
what new dangers there are which 
have to be guarded against. It should 
be premised that almost by the com- 
mon consent of those who can judge 
the Parliamentary position, the chance 
now given fulfils the Prime Minister's 
pledge in the best manner which is 
now possible. It could not be expected 
that the anti-suffrage Cabinet Ministers 
would consent to any new position be 
ing taken up which was more unfavor- 
able to them than the old, and there- 
fore any idea that a Government Bill 
could be promised which should con- 
tain. woman suffrage from the start 
was clearly out of the question. 
Neither did the supporters of woman 
suffrage want to try once again to 
amend a Government Bill, for that 
way had been found to be too thorny. 
But the pledge had been that when the 
Government Bill came on women were 
to have a fair chance, and this pledge 
will still be fulfilled, not by amend- 
ment, but by giving a full and fair 
ehance to a separate Bill at about the 
same time in the session that any Gov- 
ernment proposals affecting franchise 
may be brought forward. The prom- 
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ise also as to the time to be given ip 
this and the following sessions is as 
generous as it is possible to make it, 
and a considerable advance upon any 
previous promise of facilities. 

As to the chances, then, of making 
good use of our opportunity, it is al- 
ready clear that militancy will be the 
same terrible handicap as it has been 
in the past. The only shadow of excuse 
for it, though nothing can excuse action 
so suicidal to its own cause, lies in the 
fact that by some malign fate the mili- 
tants were found to be right in saying 
that something would turn up at 
the last moment to _ spoil the 
chance of amending the Government 
Bill. 

But the other prophecy of the mili- 
tants, that the Government intended 
all along to proceed with the Bill to 
abolish plural voting, has been mani- 
festly falsified. And it would be a 
complete non sequitur, though it would 
no doubt sound plausible to argue that 
because one of the militants’ prophecies 
was fulfilled, therefore their policy 
must be right. Moreover, any charitable 
disposition which might have been 
shown on this account will be swept 
away by the vexatious irritation caused 
by the new and childish variants of 
militant policy. Men can only be 
ferced to do a thing by superior force 
—which in the case of women is im- 
possible, but under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can they be irritated into 
submission to the irritator’s demands. 

To this extent, then, the position 
will be the same, but the second main 
difficulty of the recent situation will 
vanish. A private member’s Bill can- 
not conceivably embarrass the Govern- 
ment, or its leader, and therefore there 
can be no justification for abstentions 
among the supporters of the Ministry 
on these grounds. Consequently, there 
should be a better vote of the National- 
ist and Liberal Parties for the Second 
Reading of the new Bill than there 
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would have been for the Grey amend- 
‘ment. ; 
But procedure by private member's 
Bill has, of course, peculiar difficulties 
‘of its own. Unfortunately, all those 
who are in favor of some sort of 
“woman suffrage are not willing to ac- 
cept any sort of woman suffrage. Let 
‘it be assumed that a Bill will be 
drafted in a form which would secure 
‘the maximum of support on Second 
Reading, and that, if it be at all con- 
siderably varied from this form on 
Committee or on report, it will no 
longer command a Third Reading ma- 
jority. Let it be assumed, also, that 
‘the Second and Third Reading ma- 
jority for a Bill so drafted is not very 
large; say, for example, sixty. Then, 
clearly, if only thirty suffragists vote 
for ahy amendment which would make 
the Bill generally unacceptable on 
Third Reading, this amendment can be 
earried by the anti-suffrage vote; and 
on Third Reading, when the anti-suf- 
frage vote will be thrown the other 
way, the Bill would be lost. The only 
way in which this obvious risk can 
be met is either that all suffragists 
should enter into a self-<denying ordi- 
nance agreeing to vote against every 
amendment which is not generally ac- 
cepted as improving the chances of the 
Bill, or that they should agree to re- 
verse on the Report stage any amend- 
ment which has been carried in Com- 
mittee only by the aid of anti-suffrage 
votes. Wither of these policies entails 
an amount of mutual forbearance and 
determination to sink individual views 
for the sake of a common object which 
it will be most difficult to secure from 
the representatives of parties who are 
normally sharply opposed to one an- 
other. 

The second possible difficulty which 
has been suggested is that of obtain- 
ing support from the Conservative side 
for any Bill which is to be passed un- 
der the Parliament Act. As to this it 
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should be remembered that the Par 
liament Act is only a method of pass- 
ing Bills which have been rejected by 
the House of Lords; and there is no 
certainty that a Woman Suffrage Bill 
would be so rejected. The House of 
Lords would be able to amend the Bill 
into the form which would best help 
their party at the next General Elec- 
tion, and in the past they have never 
scrupled to sacrifice their own personal 
preferences if there were any party 
advantage to be gained. It is not at 
all impossible that a body of men who 
passed the Trades Disputes Act would 
also enfranchise women. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of using the Parlia- 
meut Act only arises indirectly, and 
not unless and until the Bill has been 
rejected by the Upper House. COon- 
servative suffragists would seem, 
therefore, bound to help suffragists of 
other parties in the first, and even in 
the second, passing of the Bill. And 
even a first passing of a Bill through 
all its stages would be a great step 
forward for the suffrage cause, though 
it were rejected by the House of 
Lords and though, in consequence, Con- 
servatives refused it support in a final 
or semi-final stage. A majority of the 
House has never yet been obtained for 
any particular form of woman suff- 
rage, and to obtain such a majority 
once or twice would be a notable suc- 
cess. Such a success would impress 
the country with the earnestness and 
the power of cohesion of the backers 
of the measure, and would destroy for 
ever the argument which still lingers 
that the country is not aware that 
woman suffrage is a practical propo- 
sition. 

But a way would seem to be open 
to Conservative suffragists of meeting 
their own point. They might move ‘to 
insert in the Bill an amendment to the 
effect that, should the House of Lords 
reject the Bill, it should not come into 
effect, even if it had received the Royal 
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Assent, unless it had obtained an 
affirming vote in the House of Com- 
mons in the first session of a new Par- 
liament. Of course, if there be a Gen- 
eral Election before the third sending 
up of the Bill, the final stage or stages 
‘of sending up would occur in a new 
‘Parliament, and the amendment would 
not become operative. Considering that 
the House of Lords has always de 
‘clared itself willing to bow to the de 
crees of the Commons, if expressed in 
‘two successive Parliaments, the Con- 
servatives could hardly object to co- 
operating in the final stages in this 
ease, as no question of overriding the 
House of Lords would be entailed. 
What they presumably desire to avoid 
is a final forcing of a Bill on the 
Lords in this Parliament if it continues 
long enough for that purpose, and this 
point would be met by the suggested 
amendment. Their votes in this Par- 
liament would then merely be votes to 
keep the Bill alive until the members 
returned by the next Parliament had 


had an opportunity of pronouncing upon 


it. The great body of women suffra- 
gists in the country seem to think 
very little of the chances of any Bill 
in this Parliament, and therefore they 
are unlikely to object to the slight post- 
ponement of victory which this sug- 
gestion might invoive. 

The question of the form which the 
new Bill should take has not been dealt 
with. It is, indeed, too full of diffi- 
culty. But it is to be hoped that wise 
heads from all parties and interests in 
and out of the House of Commons will 
thrash it out together in the next few 
weeks, and that their deliberations may 
have a happy result. It might almost 
be wise to offer a prize for any pro- 
posal which would enfranchise from 
three to five million women, which 

“‘would be democratic, and not too ar- 
“bitrary, and which would fit into our 
‘present system of franchise for men. 
‘Something of this kind is undoubtedly 
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needed, for the Dickinson proposal to 
enfranchise about six million women 
is less of a middle point, upon which 
all could be expected to compromise, 
if the male electorate is to remain as 
it is than when that electorate was to 
be increased to ten millions; while on 
the other hand, there is in the minds 
of a great number of Liberal and La- 
bor Members a genuine disbelief in the 
present woman Municipal voter as a 
useful factor in the life of the State. 

Though the foregoing account may 
seem to some readers somewhat 
gloomy, yet it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that suffragists have any cause 
for depression. Every year the argu- 
ments of anti-suffragists grow weaker, 
the injustice of excluding women from 
the rights and duties of full citizenship 
becomes more glaring. 

What are now the main lines of op- 
position to this democratic uprising 
force? The main line, of course, is one 
of sheer sentiment, but so far as anti- 
suffragists really argue at al] their ar- 
guments fall into two main groups. 

There is the argument that women 
(a) by nature, (b) by education, are not 
fitted to vote. With regard to the 
first, the answer is that if women are 
fitted to pay taxes and to exert some- 
thing more than a mere childish obe- 
dience to law; if they are fitted (as 
they have shown themselves to be) to 
exercise a wise influence in administer- 
ing and suggesting legislation, then they 
must be fitted to vote for representa- 
tives in Parliament. In fact, for those 
who maintain that the will of the peo- 
ple should prevail the question has to 
be faced: “Are women people, or are 
they things?” Those who maintain 
that the right to’ vote’ ought to be 
based on persons not property, must 
decide the question: “Which are 
women?” 

As to the second argument, that 
women are less well-educated than 
men, it ‘is certain that they are much 
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“‘petter educated than the new male 
voters of 1832, 1867, or even 1885. 
Moreover, women have developed in an 
extraordimary way in response to the 
new ideals of female education which 
have replaced those of our great grand- 
fathers and mothers. It must be re- 
membered that only a hundred years 
ago the aim of female education was 
to create a timid, delicate, insipid, al- 
most cowering creature. This point 
may be illustrated from the quotations 
given below, which are from works on 
female education of 1788 and 1840. 
Now we ask comradeship of our women, 
and the woman suffrage movement is 
but one form of the response to that 
demand. Moreover, there is nothing 
like responsibility for educating people 
up to witness for responsibility. 

Then there are the arguments of 
those who maintain that politics is not 
the concern of women, that their nor- 
mal domestic experience precludes 
them from forming just opinions on 
political questions. Considering that 
the political issues of the day, and still 
more of to-morrow, concern the price 
of food, the education—mental and 
physical—of children, domestic and so- 
cial hygiene, temperance and marriage 
law, the betterment of the homes and 
lot of the agricultural laborer and his 
wife, this argument evidently belongs 
to yesterday. 

1 “Women are not formed for political emi- 
nence or A | refinement, The ess 
of their nature absolutely disqualifies them 
for such difficulties or exertions. The world 
would be deprived ofits fairest ornament 
and man of that —- FH bosom on which he 


can recline amid the toils of labour and the 
nies of Keys aye tment. ... Though 
health be one of the greatest blessings, 
careful never to boast of it. We so nat- 
associate the idea of female softness 
delicacy of constitution 

+ Rn when a woman one of her great 
or her abili y to bear excessive 


fatigue, we —— aie ne ina way 


plishments 

ene ; their ae om * 

who, as may 

their mothers, oF, as men, 

— virtues which =e? softer ~ 
they should ever themselves attain, ”” (1849.) 


There might be something to say in 
defence of it if our nation had acted 
up to its logical consequences. [If 
women, as a fact, were carefully shel- 
tered by men from the rough contact 
of the world, it might be reasonable to 
keep them also from the rights and 
duties of citizenship. But there are 
five million women wage and salary 
earners. There are political societies 
composed wholly of women whose help 
is welcomed even by anti-suffrage can- 
didates, and women are confessed to 
be far more useful than men for doing 
the most difficult and thankless parts 
of election work. It is at least fifty 
years too late for this argument to be 
honestly used. 

Then, finally, there is the argument 
of those who say: “Woman suffrage 
may be coming, but there is no need 
to hurry about it.” The truth is that 
it is of urgent importance to settle this 
question. The great preponderance of 
organized intelligent women now de- 
mand the vote as a primary necessity 
for useful service. As one such worker 
said to the writer: “The field of so- 
cial labor is enormous. How much 
longer are we to be kept asking and 
asking for a spade when we want to 
be helping to dig?” With so much to 
do we cannot afford to keep the great 
majority of intelligent women occupied 
in the struggle for the vote. The grant 
of the vote is important, but still more 
important is the work of social labor, 
in which by that grant the community 
will call upon women to take up a 
citizen’s share. To deny women the 
vote is to tell them, in effect, that we 
do not want them to be citjzens. Again, 
too, there is urgency, because it would 
be a disaster from which we should 
need years to recover if this struggle 
were prolonged to the point of produc- 
ing in our most public-spirited women 
& Sense of sex antagonism. We want 
comrades, not exasperated suppliants, 
for our fellow-voters. Moreover, is ft 
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suitable to the dignity of a great rep 
‘resentative assembly to remain in the 
position of repeatedly asserting their 


belief in a principle without taking _ 


steps to put that principle into prac- 

.tice? We did not do so when it was 

a question of payment of members. 

. Democratic progress has been in the 

past hampered by privilege; but priv- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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jlege is now getting the worst of the 
fight, and we are moving forward with 
the great task of democracy—the de- 
velopment of a common will. The 
main reason why woman suffrage must 
be carried is because, for that develop- 
ment the country needs the will of 
women as an active, stimulating ele- 
ment. 
F. D. Acland, 





THE FUTURE OF FEMALE SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


The recent muddle of the Franchise 
Bill and the substitution of new op- 
portunities to the friends of Female 
Suffrage in return for those destroyed, 
have naturally given rise to discussion 
and examination. 

In particular, it is questioned 
whether the cause has gained or lost 
by the change. An attempt will be 
made hereafter to answer this ques- 
tion, but the moment is convenient for 
attempting a short summary of the 
progress of the Female Suffrage Party 
in this country, and for an anticipation 
if its future development. 

Originally the agitation gained 
ground simply because no one took it, 
or was concerned to take it, seriously. 
It was commonly realized that different 
views were held by influential men in 
both parties, and it was therefore 
naturally assumed that no party would 
make itself responsible for the intro- 
duction of a measure, and it was 
equally clear that if no Government 
made itself so responsible Female Suf- 
frage would never become law. Under 
these circumstances it seemed easy and 
became common for Unionist as well 
as Liberal candidates to gratify their 
lady workers by a pledge which, if 
they had considered the matter at all, 
they would have looked upon as 
wholly unsubstantial and unrealizable. 
The first phase of the Woman’s Move- 
ment in this country can be shortly dis- 


missed in the statement that a major- 
ity of both parties gradually became 
pledged to some form of female en- 
franchisement; but that to most of 
those who had given it, it did not ap- 
pear that an occasion could ever arise 
for its redemption. A minority on 
both sides of politics was meanwhile 
strongly opposed on principle to the 
movement. No fresh development hap- 
pened for a long time. The subject 
was discussed once or twice in the 
lifetime of each Parliament. Mr. La- 
bouchere or his successors made hu- 
morous speeches, and in the event of 
a debate, hardly ever serious, ended as 
a matter of common form in the re- 
affirmation of the principle of a femi- 
nine vote. The legislators of the day 
thereupon returned home considering 
that their pledges had been redeemed, 
and conscious that the apparent re- 
demption meant less than nothing at 
all. A slight distinction must here be 
drawn. It would appear that there has 
always been amongst Unionist poli- 
ticians a section, never, I think, very 
considerable in numbers, though often 
containing men of great ability, who 
have been convinced that it would be 
possible to make a limited experiment, 
to give the vote, for instance, to proper- 
tied women, to resist any further ad- 
vance, and by this means to strengthen 
the party by a strong Conservative in- 
fusion into the voting classes, There 











has equally existed on the other side 
of the House a certain number of Mem- 
bers believing in universal adult 
suffrage, and prepared to accept for the 
moment any measure which afforded 
an instalment of their ideal. But with 
those two exceptions the general at- 
titude of Members of Parliament was 
as I have described it. In or about 
the year 1905 it suddenly struck a 
number of very capable and resolute 
women that they were being treated 
as fools in this matter, and so undoubt- 
edly they were. They, or many of 
them, wanted business, they wanted 
votes, not promises and humorous de- 
bates. But it immediately became evi- 
dent that they and their so-called sup- 
porters, or many of them, had been at 
cross-purposes from the first The 
promise had been made because of the 
insistency of a few women, the indiffer- 
ence of the majority of women, and 
the belief that no one even expected 
it to be effectively carried out. As soon 
as the acute women to whom I have 
referred discovered that they were be- 
ing treated as children, they cast about 
for some method of convincing people 
that they were serious, and of direct- 
ing public opinion to their claims upon 
a conspicuous stage. Hence the origin 
of militancy. Many friends of the 
Women’s Movement have lamented the 
growth of this phase, and ascribed to 
it many of the misfortunes under which 
the cause has suffered so much ship- 
wreck. I do not agree with that view. 
In my judgment militancy advanced 
the cause as much in its earlier stages 
as it has retarded it since by manifesta- 
tions ever growing more hysterical, 
mischievous and _ anti-social, But 
the earlier militants unquestionably 
achieved their object, which was worth 
achieving. No one, until their efforts 
commenced, ever took them seriously: 
no progress was made; no progress 
was likely to be made. They changed 
all that. They inconvenienced Minis- 
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ters and spoiled their rhetorieal efforts. 
In a year they had created, indeed, 
some ridicule and much resentment, but 
people were no longer saying nothing 
need ever be done, but, on the con- 
trary, many quite influential persons 
were saying something would have to 
be done, and it is to be observed that 
at this time the growth of militancy 
had not so far offended public opinion 
as to estrange any large number of 
those who were pledged. The period, 
accordingly, from 1907 to 1911, was 
one of much anxiety to those who 
were strongly opposed on principle to 
the change. A great majority of Mem- 
bers of the House was pledged in its 
support, and there seemed no small risk 
that amid the welter of political dis- 
tractions in which we spent those con- 
troversial years some measure giving 
enfranchisement to some women might 
have emerged as an Act of Parliament. 
I remember, for instance, that when 
Mr. Shackelton introduced the so-called 
Conciliation Bill under the Ten Minutes 
Rule, I rose to oppose it with the in- 
tention, expressed in my speech, of 
challenging a division, but I was met 
with so much pressure not to persist 
in this intention by influential oppo- 
nents of the proposals, who realized 
that we should be defeated by an over- 
whelming majority, that somewhat 
against my wishes I was persuaded to 
abandon a division. This moment was 
indeed the high-water-mark of the 
movement. The Prime Minister gave 
ample facilities for a second-reading 
debate, which was conducted with a 
seriousness and an ability worthy of 
the best traditions of the House of 
Commons. He announced, moreover, 
that in the following Session a full op- 
portunity would be given to the sup- 
porters of the Conciliation Bill to pass 
their measure through all its stages in 
the House of Commons. At this. point 
I think the militants committed their 
first irreparable error. I have always 
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believed that if they had rested con- 
tent with their success up to this 
point the Conciliation Bill would prob- 
ably have passed through the House 
of Commons. But the more progress 
they made the more militant they be- 
eame. They began to screech, to as- 
Sault Ministers, to use dog-whips and 
to break plate glass windows. The 
public attitude passed from one of 
thoughtless sympathy into one of strong 
antagonism. I cannot trace the de- 
velopments in detail, but when at last 
in the present Session of Parliament 
the Conciliation Bill presented itself 
for decision, the position had been pro- 
foundly modified by two circumstances, 
for one of which the militants were 
alone responsible, whilst the other 
seemed to proceed from the dextrous 
malignity of so-called friends. The 
first was the circumstance that the 
growing unpopuiarity of militancy had 
led weak Members of the House of 
Commons to the conclusion that they 
had been putting their money on the 
wrong horse. They had promised to 
support Female Suffrage, first, because 
they thought it was popular, and, sec- 
ondly, because they thought it was 
impossible; but they suddenly discov- 
ered that all at once it had become both 
odious and possible. Hence there 
arose at once a swift series of conver- 
sions and defections, the responsibility 
for most of which belonged to Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her friends. Had these 
women known at the critical moment 
how to substitute moderation for vio- 
lence they could, I think, have success- 
fully withstood the malign conse- 
quences of the second development to 
which I have referred. The Prime 
Minister suddenly and unexpectedly 
announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a far-reaching Fran- 
chise Bill, and he announced, further, 
under pressure, it is to be presumed, 
from Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, that it would be so drafted 


as to admit of amendments being in- 
troduced which would graft upon it 
any degree of Female Suffrage which 
might recommend itself to the major- 
ity of the House of Commons. This 
blow to the woman’s cause was con- 
ceived with great subtlety and ingenu- 
ity; as Mr. Lloyd George exultingly de- 
clared, the Conciliation Bill was tor- 
pedoed; but shrewd observers, includ- 
ing Mr. Lloyd George, were well aware 
that the only chance of carrying any 
form of Female Suffrage was to main- 
tain the co-operation of Liberal and 
Unionist suffragists. This was prac- 
ticable as long as the Conciliation Bill 
held the field. Unionists thought they 
were gaining a party advantage, Liber- 
als realized that they were inserting 
the thin end of the wedge, and that 
the breach once made the cause was 
gained for ever. The moment this co- 
operation was undermined the cause 
was lost, and Mr. Lloyd George under- 
mined it most completely by providing 
that each competitive proposal to give 
votes to women should be successively 
divided upon in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Asquith completed what 
Mr. Lloyd George had begun by the 
amazing decision that if any female 
amendment was adopted the Govern- 
ment, including it is to be presumed 
those Members who loathed Female 
Suffrage, would nevertheless push for- 
ward with all the authority of Govern- 
ment the proposal so amended. This 
was the most fatal blow which could 
have been conceived, for it crudely di- 
rected the attention of the average 
Liberal Member who held no strong 
view on principle to the fact that if 
he supported the women he placed M1. 
Asquith in an intolerable position, and 
the Government within sight of ship- 
wreck. I believe, therefore, that Sir 
Edward Grey’s amendment would have 
been defeated if it had ever been voted 
upon in the House of Commons. 

A new position has now been created. 

















Facilities are to be given next Session 
for a Committee of Suffragists, either 
party or non-party, to produce their 
proposals, and if they can carry them 
through the House of Commons they 
are to be allowed the facilities afforded 
by the Parliament Act. Many persons 
think that this proposal] is not unfa- 
vorable to the Woman’s Movement. It 
is, however, as certain as anything can 
be, that it ensures its complete and 
early defeat. In the first place, I do 
not believe that Liberal and Unionist 
suffragists will ever be able to agree 
upon a measure. In the second place, 
I do not believe that they will ever be 
able to keep a House during all the 
stages of such a proposal; and, in the 
third place, I do not believe they will 
ever obtain a majority to enforce the 
necessary curtailment of debate. How, 
for instanee, can the Unionist suffra- 
gists, whilst their loud protests against 
closure by guillotine under Parliament 
Act conditions are still ringing in the 
atmosphere of the House of OCom- 
mons, vote in favor of such a suppres- 
sion of debate under the same con- 
ditions being applied to a most revolu- 
tionary proposal which by universal 
consent has never been presented as a 
real issue to the constituencies? And 
even if these obstacles were success- 
fully overcome there remains a far 
graver one, certain, if it stood alone, to 
wreck any prospects which such a Bill 
still retained. Unionist suffragists 
have, in my judgment, been guilty in 
the past of some little inconsistency, 
but there is one proposal to which I 
am certain they will never assent: they 
will never agree, if the House of Lords 
rejects the proposal, that the Parlia- 
ment Act shall be used as an instru- 
ment to place it upon the Statute Book 
over their heads. No Unionist could 
do that who was not prepared to aban- 
don the whole Unionist case against 
the Parliament Act: that is to say, who 
is not prepared to abandon everything 
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for which we have fought in the last 
four stormy years of politics. And 
eyen if the Unionist Party were capa- 
ble, which I am satisfied it is not, of 
so conspicuous an act of opportunism 
and inconsistency, there would still 
remain obstacles fatal to the movement 
in its latest form. Had the amend- 
ments to the Franchise Bill been car- 
ried this Session the Government as a 
Government were pledged to support 
them in the later stages of the Bill. 
Such an obligation might easily have 
wrecked the Government, but so long 
as this misfortune was avoided it 
afforded the women an indispensable 
condition of their success. It has now 
disappeared. The Prime Minister in- 
formed me in debate that every Min- 
ister at every stage of this question 
would be at liberty to resist it by every 
means in his power. This means that 
each year the supporters of the Bill 
will have to comply with the require- 
ments of the Parliament Act without 
the disciplined force of the Government 
machine behind them, and this is 
plainly impossible. In relation to the 
Government measures no Committee 
stage would be required under the Par- 
liament Act, for nothing ex hypothesi 
can be changed without losing the Bill. 
But such a suppression of debate can 
only be made possible if in each suc- 
cessive Session the House of Commons 
is prepared to sanction a rigid system 
of closure by compartments. Does any 
one really think that the House of 
Commons, even if the Women’s Bill 
were carried next Session, would sanc- 
tion such a procedure in the two fol- 
lowing Sessions? To define the pros- 
pect is to indicate its impossibility. 
It would appear, therefore, to follow 
that for the moment, at all events, the 
cause of Female Enfranchisement has 
sustained a mortal blow, and this re- 
sult ought to be generally welcomed, 
for it will reduce to its proper propor- 
tion an agitation which has preceeded 
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entirely from a handful of vociferous 
women, which has made no appeal to 
the great body of women, and which is 
repudiated with indignation by the 
great majority of men. Female Suf- 
frage will be carried, and it will only 
be carried, when it has obtained so 
large a measure of public support that 
a Government can be formed al] of 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


whose members believe in the enfran- 
chisement of women, and which is 
strong enough to defend itself against 
attack in Parliament and in the con- 
stituencies. Very few of us, in my 
humble judgment, will live to see the 
formation of such a Government, still 
fewer the successful execution of its 
difficult undertaking. 
F. E. Smith. 





HONESTY. 
By M. E. Franois. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER XI. 

But it was not so easy to ascertain 
Robert Short’s whereabouts. 

One of the stablemen opined that he 
generally went to Limerick or Water- 
ford; another was nearly sure that Mr. 
Short meant to go to Dublin this time; 
while Bob expressed doubt of the young 
farmer having gone to Ireland at all, 
or its being worth anybody’s while to 
follow him thither. 

“Tisn’t so likely as Maister Robert 
‘ud go vampin’ off to Ireland at this 
time o’ year,” he said; “an’ if he do 
go, he'll not be so very long, ye mid 
be sure. He’ll be back i’ th’ inside of a 
week I should judge.” 

Zachary, fevered with impatience, 
but unwilling to disclose his special 
reason for haste, plied him with ques- 
tions, and at length succeeded in elicit- 
ing the addresses of the dealers with 
whom Robert usually transacted busi- 
ness; and finally drove away, heavy- 
hearted, to make prepartions for his 
journey. 

Three weeks later he returned from 
an expedition that had been wholly 
without result; Robert had neither been 
seen or heard of at any of the places 
where Zachary made inquiries, and 
though the latter remained some days 
in Dublin in the hope of coming across 
his quarry there, he found himself at 


the end of the time no further advanced 
in his quest. 
On returning to Salisbury he found 
letter awaiting him from Sally. 
“Dear Mr. Short, 

This is to let you know as he have 
come back by hisself and not namin’ »o0 
names nor minchining were he have 
heen since he left. No new horse come 
nor is expected and the men thinks it 
was altogether a pleasure trip in my 
opinin ’tis best to leave things alone. I 
will let you know if I do hear of him 
keepin’ up with her but I fancy it ia 
over and done. 

Your obedient servant, 
Sarah Old.” 

_ This document cast Zachary into a 
very frenzy of anger. Just as he was, 
stili stained with the dust of the jour- 
ney, unshaven, unfed, he threw himself 
into the train and made his way with 
all possible speed to Pendleton Farm. 

Maister Robert was out, old Bob told 
him, eyeing his ashen face askance; he 
mid be in soon and yet he midn’t. 
Would not Mr. Short step im and wait? 
The old maister was indoor, and Sally. 

“Nay, I’ll not bide,” rejoined Zach- 
ary, passing his tongue over his parched 
lips. “I’ll go and look for en. He can’t 
be huntin’ to-<day—Where is he?” 

A younger man now emerging from 
the stable, volunteered that Maister 
Robert had stepped up to the big 
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pasture to look at the young colts. 

“Over yonder?” asked Zachary, fol- 
lowing the direction implied by a jerk 
of the thumb. 

“"BRes, you can follow the path 
through thik little white gate.” 

“Thankee,” rejoined Zachary, and 
went striding off, his long loose limbs 
carrying him over the ground at a 
prodigious rate. 

“Ye was a bit too ready wi’ your 
tongue, young chap,” said Bob, looking 
after him. “If ever I did see mischief 
in a man’s face, I seed it in his. You 
did ought to ha’ kept your mouth shut. 
This here is the feller what's been 
huntin’ after Maister Robert all over 
Ireland. He’s summat pertic’lar again 
him I d’ ’low.” 

“Lard, there’s no need to be beatin’ 
about the bush with I,” rejoined the 
other; “the tale’s all over the country 
—about his wife disappearin’ out of 
his van. "T'was a funny thing, too, 
Maister takin’ this here pleasure trip 
just at the time.” 

“Stuff an’ rubbidge!”’ cried Bob, 
who, little as he had cause to love Rob- 
ert Short, had been long enough in bis 
father’s service to stand up for the 
honor of the family. “Honesty is his 
cousin—she was brought up here, so 
to speak. He never noticed her all 
the time she was here, no more than 
if she was a kitten.” 

“Tis a funny thing, though, you'll 
admit,” remarked the younger man, by 
no means convinced. 

Bob conceded that it was a funny 
thing, adding with apparent inconse- 
quence that a man mid be a villain, 
and yet not an out-and-out villain, 
which cryptic statement his subordin- 
ate failed to endorse. 

Meanwhile Zachary, having traversed 
two fields, descried the stalwart fig- 
ure of Robert strolling about the fur- 
ther end of the great pasture, and leis- 
arely examining the young - horses 
which were grazing there. J 
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Zachary scarcely knew that he called 
out; the hoarse shout escaped involup- 
tarily from his lips, and Robert, wheel- 
ing quickly, came towards him. 

The two met in the centre of the 
field; the younger man ruddy, newly- 
shaven, well-fed, prosperous in every. 
detail of his person; Zachary still 
wearing, as has been said, the clothes 
in which he had travelled all night, 
shaggy, haggard. The glance which 
Robert flung at him contained as much 
superciliousness as astonishment. 

“Who are you, ragamuffin, that you 
should cross my path so early?” it 
seemed to say. But Zachary took no 
note of the disdain; it was Robert's 
assumption of astonishment which 
seemed to fill up the measure of his 
iniquity. 

“Where's my wife?” he cried, in a 
choked voice. 

He stood a pace or two away from 
Robert, his arms hanging stiffly by his 
sides his hands clenched, his eyes 
seeming to burn in their sockets. 

Robert stared at him, and then ut- 
tered a short laugh: 

“How should I know?” he cried. 
“You ought to look after her better, my 
friend.” 

“What have you done with her?” in- 
sisted Zachary. 

He came a step nearer, breathing 
heavily. Robert drew back and then 
laughed at himself for the instinctive 
movement. He had nothing to fear 
from Zachary; had he not come off 
conqueror in their previous trial of 
strength.” 

“Honesty was too clever for you, 
wasn’t she?” he said. “Perhaps you’ve 
heard of shutting the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen? Pity you 
didn’t bear that proverb in mind, else 
maybe you wouldn't have travelled so 
far with your van. locked up after the 
little bird had escaped by the win- 
dow.” "s 


“You do know fhat, then?” said 
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Zachary, hoarsely. “If you do know 
that you do know more. I’ll have the 
truth from ye!” ; 

Seeing the torture in the man’s face, 
Robert was minded to keep him in sus- 
pense, feeling something of the cruel 
pleasure with which he would have 
played a fish at the end of his line or 
watched the struggles of a trapped 
wild cat. 

“Listen to me, Cousin Zachary,” he 
said. “When a husband treats his 
pretty wife as you treated Honesty, 
she's a right to escape from him. I’m 
not going to give her away. She means 
to have done with you, that’s quite cer- 
tain. She was too good for you, any- 
way. What business has a grey-haired 
old widower to take up with a pretty 
girl like Honesty? Ton my word, she 
is pretty! I never could have believed 
she would have improved in looks so 
much.” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” said 
Zachary, shivering with the effort to 
preserve his self control. “I want to 
know where she is. If you do know 
how she got out of the van you do 
know more, I say. You followed her 
up most likely.” 

“Well, and supposing I did follow 
her up?’ retorted the other. “Supposing, 
now, somebody said to me that day 
something like this:—‘I’ve seen a 
funny sight—a young woman climbing 
out of the window of a van. No horses 
to the van, and no driver,’ he might 
say, ‘but a light-haired young woman 
climbing out of the window and run- 
ning up the road like a hare.’” 

“Did anybody say such a thing to 
you?” queried Zachary, his eager hun- 
ger for positive information inducing 
him to parley with his tormentor. 

“O, that would be telling! I’m just 
putting the case to you. It’s a thing 
which might happen. A good many of 
us had been hunting that day, and 
somebody might easily have ridden 
along the top road as I did that very 
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morning and seen all this happen. Well, 
supposing somebody came to me with 
that tale—wouldn’t it be natural for 
me to follow up my cousin?’ 

“Oh, have done with that talk about 
your cousin!” exclaimed Zachary, 
goaded out of his enforced patience. 
“"Tis little the thought of her being 
your cousin would stop ye if ye had 
a mind to carry on with her.” 

“Quite true,” said Robert, “it 
wouldn’t stop me. You see, while Hon- 
esty was living at our place, I was 
willing to treat her as my cousin—not 
having any particular fancy for her. 
But it is different now, and of course 
she isn’t really my cousin.” 

“Have ye got her hid away some 
wheres then?” faltered the unhappy 
husband, forcing himself at last to 
voice his secret dread. 

“Come, now,” sneered Robert, “do 
you really think I’d be such a fool as 
to tell you where the little bird has 
made her nest if I knew?—I’m not ad- 
mitting that I do know, mind you, I’m 
only saying ‘if.’ She’s left you, that’s 
a fact, and she must have had good 
reasons for doing it, but I can’t see 
that it is any concern of yours where 
she is now.” 

“It’s this much concern of mine,” 
rejoined Zachary, the words coming 
haltingly through his set lips, “that if 
ye don’t give her up to me I'll kill 
ye. I'll not leave ye above ground to 
keep carryin’ on wi’ her, laughin’ in 
your treecherous heart at her shame.” 

The veins swelled on his forehead, 
the muscles in his neck seemed to 
stand out; the tension was at snapping 
point and he looked dangerous. 

For a moment Robert was conscious 
of a qualm, but only for a moment. He 
had plenty of animal courage, and be- 
ing essentially cold-blooded was capa- 
ble of seizing. every advantage of the 
situation, while Zachary. maddened by 
rage and grief, strove blindly for his 
end, taking no heed of consequences. 
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“I think that’s a mistake,” said the 
former, after a pause, “I think you'll 
find it your best policy to leave me 
above ground, Cousin Zachary, and to 
keep your hands off me, what’s more— 
for several reasons. One is, that if 
we come to blows I should probably 
have the better of it, being younger 
than yourself and quite as strong. An- 
other reason is that two or three of my 
men are watching us from the gate 
yonder, and if you escape me yuu 
would fall into their hands. In either 
ease you would be taken up for as- 
sault and you would go to prison—if 
you killed me you’d hang. Now, what 
would become of Honesty if anything 
happened to you? If you're so keen 
to have her back, think about that, my 
man. The bird might be inclined to 
return to its cage one of these days, 
and if the cage was gone what would 
she do?” 

Zachary was a brave man and a 
strong one; but never in all his life 
had he such need of courage and 
strength as now, when it was neces- 
sary to subdue himself, to conquer the 
wild desire to strike down the villain 
who blasphemed all that he held sa- 
cred, whose very existence was, as he 
believed, a degradation to himself. 
That he did come off victor in the 
battle was due to the intensity of his 
love and pity for the erring wife—who 
would be indeed thrown upon the world 
if he were not there to receive and 
protect her. 

He stood still for a moment, dizzy 
and sick, and when he spoke again it 
was in a voice faint with the effort it 
cost him to control himself. 

“T could—thank ye for remindin’ me. 
"Tis the one thing—the only thing what 
could keep my hands off ye. For Hon- 
esty’s sake I’ll—I’ll let ye alone. But 
I'll watch 'ye—” Here his voice steadied 
itself and grew loud—- “I'll watch ye 
—Ill dog your steps. If you do go 
nigh her I’ll eatch ye—and once I’ve 
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a-found her, and once I do know she’ve 
a-come to harm through ye, I'll have 
no mercy on ye.” 

Robert smiled at some 
thought. 

“By all means,” he said. “If you like 
to make a laughing-stock of yourself 
I’ve no objection. You can keep a 
sharp look-out, Cousin Zachary, and so 
can I. When I find you really are on 
the scent—-really getting warm, you 
know, I'll have police protection.” 

His loud laughter echoed over the 
field, but Zachary, turning, walked un- 
steadily away without a backward 
glance. 


inward 


CHAPTER XII. 

Had he not been possessed of excep- 
tional physical endurance Zachary must 
have succumbed to the strain of the 
ensuing weeks. He scarcely ate or 
slept. From his lodging in a cottage 
a stone’s throw away from Pendleton 
Farm, he kept a sharp look-out on 
Robert Short’s movements, following 
him about whenever he was able, and 
when that became impossible, awaiting 
his return in agonies of suspense. 

Sally, within the house, was his faith- 
ful if disapproving ally, and though 
she adhered to her opinion that it would 
have been better to let matters alone 
for the present, did not fail to keep 
him informed of all that she knew con- 
cerning Robert’s movements. Other 
people, too, pitying his distress even 
while thinking him half-crazed, fur- 
nished him with occasional items from 
without. 

He knew for instance whether Rob- 
ert had been out for the whole day, or 
whether he had returned early; when 
he had been seen at market, and when 
he had gone off on some solitary. @x- 
pedition without disclosing his goal. 

Robert himself, quite aware of what 
was going on, took a malicious pleasure 
in mystifying his cousin, often, throw- 
ing out hints which were calculated in 
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the:mouths of credulous intermediates 
to: be magnified into propositions of 
sinister import, and occasionally, know- 
ing'that Zachary himself was “dogging 
his steps” as he had threatened to do, 
leading him on'a wild goose-chase 
which ended in some futile manner. 
such as in a callata distantfarm, an 
order to. some tradesman in Sturmin- 
ster, of merely long wandering by cir- 
cuitous paths, returning to Pendleton 
without a halt. 

He would chuckle to himself, when, 
after one of these latter expeditions, he 
took notice of his own fatigue, realizing 
how much greater must be that of the 
older and heavier man, a man moreover 
almost worn out. 

One evening, turning sharply 
doubling back, he met his pursuer face 
to face. 

“How are you getting on, eh?” he 
inquired pleasantly; “getting any 
warmer?” 

Zachary eyed him steadily, but made 


and 


no reply; in the growing dusk his fig- 
ure, blocking the narrow path, appeared 
almost gigantic. The impression which 
it conveyed of silent watchful force ir- 
ritated Robert:— 

“J wonder you think it worth while 
to keep up this game!” he exclaimed 


sharply; “I wonder you are not 


ashamed.” 

“T bain’t ashamed,” responded Zach- 
ary, “and it’ll be worth my while to 
keep it up until I find her.” 

“Well, I am going home now,” said 
the other impatiently, “so this time 
you’ve had your walk for nothing.” 

Zachary stood aside to let him pass, 
and then escorted him, walking a few 
paces in the rear. 

“Tt-isn’t very good for business, this 
kind of thing, is it?’ asked Robert pres- 
ently over his shoulder. 

“No,” agreed Zachary, “it isn’t very 
good for business, but I’ve money saved 
—I can hold out.” ‘ 

Robert walked on for another fifty 


yards, the heavier footfalls of the older 
man echoing in his wake. 

All at once he stopped short and 
waited for the other to come up. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m about tired 
of this. I might have you up before a 
magistrate for annoying me, but I 
won’t—for reasons of my own. Will 
you be satisfied if I tell you that I 
haven’t the least idea where Honesty 
is?” 

The evening was now closing in, and 
it was almost dark, but he could see 
the shadowy figure beside him 
sway. 

“How can I be sure you’m speakin’ 
the truth?” came the answer in husky 
tones. 

“I can prove it if you like.” 

He fumbled in his. pocket and pres- 
ently, producing a matchbox, struck a 
light. 

“Hold that,” he said to Zachary, “and 
now”’—drawing a note from its envel- 
ope—‘‘read this.” 

The letter contained but a few lines, 
scrawled in a large firm hand. 

“Dear Mr. Devil,—If you don't come 
neat week I shali quarrel with you.— 
Yours ever, C. B.” 

The match burnt low, scorching 
Zachary’s tingers, but he seemed to 
feel no pain. 

“What's the meanin’ of it?” he asked. 
“What's the. meanin’ of ‘Dear Mr. 
Devil,’ and who’s ‘C. B.’?” 

“The young lady I am paying my ad- 
dresses to,” rejoined Robert. 

“ Mr. Devil’ is her pet name for me. 
There’s a play or some such thing 
called Robert the Devil, and she fancies 
the name suits me.” 

The match went out leaving them in 
darkness, and there was a moment’s 
silence broken only by Zachary’s heavy 
breathing. 

“©, B.’” he preseantly repeated 
slowly. “I do want to know what they 
letters stand for.” 

“Oh, I won’t tell you the name,” 
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laughed Robert, “that wouldn’t be fair, 
but if you like to strike another match 
lll show you her picture.” 

The match grated three or four 
times on the box before Zachary suc- 
ceeded in igniting it, but at last it 
flickered forth feebly, and Robert, com- 
ing a step nearer, opened a locket which 
dangled from his watch-chain, and held 
it carelessly towards him. 

On one side was a lock of very dark 
hair, the photograph of a girl's face on 
the other. Something familiar about 
the features puzzled Zachary for a 
moment, and then he remembered :— 

“Tis the girl what I seed ye ridin’ 
wi’ at Shillingstone Hill.” 

“Was she riding with me that day? 
Yes, I believe she was. You've a good 
memory.” 

“Then how be I to know as you 
bain’t trickin’ me?” said Zachary, fol- 
lowing out his own train of thought. 
“How be I to know as this bain’t a 
wold letter, and thik photograph a wold 
‘un too. ‘Tis fourteen months ago 
since us did meet ye at Shillingstone 
Hill and you come up to my van arter 
Honesty this spring.” 

The second match went out and again 
the two men faced each other in the 
darkness. 

Robert closed the locket with a snap 
and deliberately returned it to his 
pocket. 

Zachary’s breath came thicker now; 
the other could actually hear the heavy 
beating of his heart, and again the 
instinct of the tormentor prompted him 
to keep this troublesome fellow on the 
rack. 

“T can’t give you any clearer proof 
than this. I’m not such a fool as to 
carry about one woman’s picture when 
I’m making up to another, and as far 
as the letter goes, do you think it would 
be worth my while to keep any letter 
from a woman I’d lost my fancy for? 
No! when I’ve done with a woman I’ve 
done with her. I’ve done with Hon- 
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esty. You can keep her if you can 
find her.” 

“How do you mean ‘done wi’ her,’” 
said Zachary in a strangled voice. “I'll 
have the whole truth. You .do own— 
that you did follow her?” 

“Yes, I'll own that, but I won't tell 
you anything more. You must find out 
the rest from Honesty herself, and let 
me tell you you are losing your time 
here. I’ve nothing to saly to her now. 
While you’re playing the spy on me she 
is—who knows where she is or what 
she’s doing?’ 

“Oh!” groaned Zachary between his 
set teeth, “thik girl do call ye by your 
right name. You be a devil. Don’t 
you say another word to me now, but 
go, while I can keep my senses.” 

Flinging the matchbox on the ground 
without waiting to take heed of Rob- 
ert’s movements, he himself wheeled 
and hurried away in the opposite di- 
rection to that which he had been pur- 
suing. 

“Done with her”! The words seemed 
burnt into his heart; he felt as though 
he himself must stand forth among his 
fellows branded, disgraced. Was it: 
not because of his failure to keep that 
marriage vow which bound him to 
love and cherish her that Honesty had 
found herself at the mercy of this vil- 
lain—a plaything to be taken up and 
tossed away? 

Robert had indeed displayed fiendish 
ingenuity in the puzzle which he had 
set for him; all that night Zachary sat 
brooding over the precise meaning of 
his words, his mind ever searching for 
a clue, and ever baffled. 

“He had done with her.” Was Rob- 
ert speaking the truth or was he not? 
Was this merely a trick cunningly de- 
vised to divert his own suspicions, or 
had the man really tired of his passing 
fancy, and allowed his fickle affections 
to return to the lady who was pre. 
sumably his first love? Zachary knew 
enough of Robert Short to realize that 
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he would have no qualms in letting the 
girl whose life he had wrecked to wan- 
der away unheeded, to perish perhaps 
of starvation and misery. 

Early in the morning he went to 
Pendleton Farm, where, as he ex- 
pected, Sally was the only person astir 
about the place. In his great trouble 
he laid aside his habitual reserve and 
told her of his encounter with Robert 
on the previous night, and of the inci- 
dent of the locket and the note. 

“C. B.,” exclaimed the old woman. 
“That'll be Miss Barton, Miss Cynthy 
Barton. Maister Robert has been arter 
her off an’ on for a long while. Her 
father died last year and she an’ her 
mother have shifted to the north of 
England somewhere. Fancy him takin’ 
up wi’ her again! "Tis my belief ’tis 
her he’ll marry in the end.” 

Zachary’s worn face lit up. 

“Perhaps,” he cried, eagerly, “he was 
with her when we thought he was in 
Ireland.” 

Sally shook her head dubiously. 

“I wouldn’t make too sure o’ that,” 
she said. “When he come back so ex- 
cited an’ queer that Tuesday night, 
*twas arter comin’ across Honesty. I’m 
sorry for to ha’ to say it, Mr. Shart, 
but though I d’ ‘low it’s Miss Barton 
he’ll marry, ’tis only by fits an’ starts 
he do court her, he do have many a 
passing fancy between while. Tis a 
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queer thing as Honesty should ha’ 
reg’lar vanished away wi'’out there be- 
in’ some reason for it. Where could 
she go?” 

Where could she go, indeed? Zachary 
asked himself this question as he re- 
turned sorrowfully to his lodging. Not 
to either of her married sisters. Before 
going to Ireland he had told them of 
his trouble and begged them to keep 
on the look-out for her. They would 
have told him if they had had news 
of her. She had no other relations that 
he knew of and no very inti- 
mate friends. Was there no one whom 
she could turn to? 

As he reached his own door a sud- 
den inspiration came to him. 

There was the vicar—her father’s 
former master—he had seemed to take 
an interest in Honesty; yes, Zachary 
remembered now; he had even been 
anxious todefer her wedding in order 
that the girl might not make up her 
mind in too great a hurry. 

Now that the marriage had turned 
out so badly for Honesty, she might 
possibly have made her way to him to 
seek for counsel in her trouble. It 
would be worth while asking if he had 
had news of her. 

Zachary shaved and changed his 
clothes, and took the first available 
train to Branstone, whence he walked 
towards Mr. Harvey’s vicarage. 


(To be continued.) 





THE POST IMPRESSIONIST. 


The spirit of unrest has invaded the 
arts. Literature and philosophy have 
surrendered and painting is threatened. 
It seems that all schools are wrong. 
The great masters of the past did not 
know their business. The real mystery 
of painting, withheld through all the 
centuries, has at last been revealed to 
a few cranks from Montmartre whom 


the world treated with indifference, un- 
til the critics in want of something new 
to say thrust them upon the attention 
of a long-suffering public. Like all of 
the grosser absurdities, the appeal is 
principally to women, and any day 
you may find the Grafton Galleries 
congested with ecstatie females from 
the suburbs in search of culture. Those 
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of us who are old enough to remem- 
ber the esthetic craze of the eighties 
notice a curious similarity in the faith- 
ful. The same wan women wander 
round with the same shambling men, 
talking aggressively the jargon of the 
modern school and hoping against hope 
they are shocking the public. One great 
quality of success no one can deny the 
modern: he is not handicapped by any 
undue modesty. 

In the catalogue of the present ex- 
hibition at the Grafton Galleries, one 
of the many prefaces, this in particu- 
lar by a gentleman who claims that 
“Happily there is no need to be defen- 
sive—the battle is won.” This is, of 
course, a very old trick of advocacy, to 
commence an argument by assuming 
everything disputable in your own 
favor. It is curious if the victory has 
been so decisive that a comparatively 
smal] exhibition of pictures should re- 
quire three apologies. In fact, there 
is more apology than catalogue. Ma- 
terial victory is claimed one supposes 
by the numbers who have come to see. 
If so, it is the kind of success most 
people would find more humiliating 
than failure, and is best explained by 
the comment of an old attendant, who, 
on being asked how the exhibition was 
doing, replied, ‘“‘Splendidly, sir! This 
sort of thing draws much better than 
pictures.” 

There is one fact that makes sober 
folk a little sceptical about all these 
modern revelations. It is curious what 
an odd trick their prophets have of be- 
ing mad—the faithful seem to prefer 
it, and worship with all the devotion 
of the Arab to a mad Mullah. It may 
be due to the eastern influence in art 
of which one hears so much, which has 
introduced this superstitious respect 
for lunacy from the Orient. But from 
Nietzsche to Van Gogh, to say nothing 
of Strindberg, the taint is there. Mr. 
Roger Fry is not nearly so cocksure. 
That at least 50 per cent of the work 
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exhibited .could be produced without 
the smallest technical skill is obvious 
to the simplest observer; still, Mr. Fry 
plaintively points out that Cezanne at 
any rate could paint. But then 
Cezanne can hardly be claimed by the 
post impressionists; they almost reject 
him as an imitative. His pictures 
have some resemblance to the objects 
they depict. You can tell his flower- 
studies belong to the vegetable king- 
dom, which reduces him at once to an 
academic level. In this country we 
hardly know his work except by his 
pictures of still life, which, while they 
have a certain decorative charm of de- 
sign and color, do not take us very 
far in a rather uninteresting school. In 
the present exhibition there are some 
water-color sketches full of suggestion 
and feeling, although indefinite, even 
as studies, which make one suspect 
that perhaps we have not seen his best 
work so far in England; but Mr. Fry 
has to admit that one of the masters 
of the post-impressionist school was a 
custom-house off cer, who painted with- 
out any training; ii the art, and in the 
intervals of e¢Xainining luggage pro- 
duced effects we are asked to admire 
as imaginative and inspired. It is also 
a fact that the two founders, Van 
Gogh and Gauguin, never attempted 
to paint until they were too old to 
learn the elements of their business. 
Van Gogh himself admits: “Any fig- 
ure that I paint is generally dreadful 
even in my own eyes; how much more 
hideous it must be therefore in other 
peoples.” (The Letters of a Post Impres- 
sionist, p. 69.) 

The theorf of the school it seems is 
this. Hitherto painting has been re- 
garded as objective, its aim to repre- 
sent something existing and seen. This 
is quite wrong, and is airily disposed 
of as imitative art. You may as well 
have a colored photograph. It is this 
bourgeois desire that a picture should 
resemble something that is at the bot- 
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tom of all the trouble. Mr. Fry ex- 
plains the new gospel thus: “These 
artists do not seek to imitate form but 
create form, not to imitate life but to 
find an equivalent for life.” In case 
this is too hard a saying, he is kind 
enough to explain. “By that I mean 
that they wish to make images, which 
by the clearness of their logical struc- 
ture and by their closely knit unity of 
texture shall appeal to our disinterested 
and contemplative imagination, with 
something of the same vividness as the 
things of actual life appeal to our prac- 
tical activities. In fact, they aim not 
at illusion but reality.” This is an 
example of the most irritating of all 
modern affectations; the word-game 
which consists in arranging a certain 
collocation of pompous words and pre- 
tending that they have a meaning, a 
sort of post-intelligent composition. 
When from all this pretentious stuff 
any meaning escapes, the nonsense is 
obvious and the absurdity of the school 
is patent. 

The representation of any object and 
reality are two different things: a tree 
is real, its picture however treated can 
only suggest it. In fact this new school 
is more divorced from reality than the 
old. You must not paint a tree, you 
must produce the idea of a tree, so you 
are to achieve reality by suggesting an 
idea, as if the actual and the ideal 
were not a contradiction in terms. It 
could be just as reasonable to ask 
Bishop Berkeley to write an apprecia- 
tion of the philosophical principles of 
Mr. Locke. It is not surprising that 
the high priest of this crazy stuff should 
have died a raving lunati¢. 

Mr. Fry cannot make even his own 
nonsense coherent. He admits that to 
be sincere the artist ought to give up 
all resemblance to natural form. What 
they do is a dishonest compromise. 
They paint a woman, which still can 
be recognized as human, and then to 
avoid imitative art give her six toes. 


So you may still imitate as long as you 
imitate something that is not there, or 
as it is put by one of their admirers: 
“They are independent of place or 
time or a particular civilization or point 
of view. Theirs is an art which stands 
on its own feet (with six toes) instead 
of leaning on life” (with five); so to 
make quite sure the feet are your own 
you give them six toes and art is 
saved. Thus you have achieved a 
“passionate attempt to express pro 
found emotion.” It is wondertul what 
can be accomplished by a toe more or 
less. The absurdity of the new gospel 
is self-evident. There is no greater 
blunder in art than to try and express 
one kind of art in the medium of an- 
other. It is the bedrock of all artistic 
error, yet we are told pictures are to 
be “pieces of music.” You must “create 
a purely abstract language of form, a 
visual music.” 

Was there ever such hare-brained 
chatter? A picture has about as much 
to do with music as with mathematics. 
In fact less, for Picasso, who, at any 
rate, has the honesty of his delusions, 
‘paints pictures of human beings which 
resemble nothing but the figures in the 
second book of Euclid. How far the 
cubists are sincere or not must be a 
matter of conjecture. One cannot help 
suspecting they have been hoaxing the 
credulous critics. At any rate, the man- 
agers of the Grafton Galleries have 
some sense of shame, if, as we under- 
stand, a grotesque performance origin- 
ally called “Madonna and Christ” has 
been tempered to the shorn public un- 
der the description of “Mother and 
Child.” 

Then, again, this cant of represent- 
ing the idea of things. This is a prov- 
ince not of pictoria] art but literature, 
and the newest phase is merely a re- 
turn to the literary art which was the 
bane of the mid-Victorian school. The 
only difference is that you are painting, 
as it were, a story by Mr. Henry 
















James instead of by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Then we are told we must seek sim- 
plicity and return to the primitives. 
Pure color and elimination of chiaros- 
curo are the two dogmas of the new 
primitives. All drawing of course 
ceases to count—atmosphere is wrong. 
Rembrandt, it appears, was a very in- 
ferior practitioner to the ingenious 
gentleman who used to design the ad- 
vertisements of Mr. Taylor’s repository 
and his receptive vans. The reason- 
ing is this, because the primitives had 
not discovered the secret of aerial per- 
spective, that therefore we are to pre- 
tend that we live in a world of two 
dimensions. It sounds like the wisdom 
of one of the professors of Laputa. It 
cannot be denied that many of the 
contributors to the Grafton Galleries 
have gone back far enough, almost to 
the stone age of art, the paving-stone 
age, for their efforts would compare 
quite favorably with the chalked mack- 
erei and shipwreck of Piccadilly. “Any 
form in which an artist can express 
himself is legitimate.” Such is the 
simple faith of the post impressionist, 
who, in the same breath, tells us that 
all art except his own is false, and 
herein lies the weak spot of the move- 
ment. With its pioneers Van Gogh and 
Gauguin the art was at any rate sin- 
cere; with all its faults it was the 
expression of one mad and another 
brutal personality, but what is the use 
of a blameless cockney supporting a 
wife and family in South Kensington 
pretending he sees life like an absinthe 
sodden haunter of Montmartre. It is 
like trying to run a Quartier Latin 
cabaret in Regent Street. One may 
dislike the work of Van Gogh and 
Gauguin, but it is entitled to the credit 
of being an effort in an original if re- 
pulsive direction. Their imitators are 
merely conventional, as conventional 
as the Victorians they despise. 

The Victorian efforts were bad 
enough with their false sentiment and 
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cheap prettiness, but even that is bet- 
ter than falser brutality and cheaper 
ugliness. In so far as the new move- 
ment is an effort to bring fresh air into 
an exhausted atmosphere it may be 
sane and wholesome. Even the foolish 
chatter about imitativeness has this 
germ of truth in it, that a more literal 
transcript from nature may be no 
more artistic than a photograph, and 
that a devotion to beauty may degener- 
ate into mere prettiness. The Victorian 
art fell into both these quagmires, but 
these simple truths are a good deal 
older than post impressionism. Still 
beauty in some form is essential to a 
work of art. Degas painted repulsive 
subjects—low drinking-bars, ungainly 
ballet girls—but none the less his. pic- 
tures were as beautiful.as the peasants 
of Millet and Israel. 

The impressionists reminded us that 
it was the treatment and not the sub- 
ject that mattered, and breathed color 
and life into a drab and dead world of 
art, and in the course of time per- 
suaded even the critics that the last 
word in art had not: been spoken by 
the contemporary academicians. After 
their advent anecdotal art became the 
butt of the very critics who had ap- 
plauded it most. A great deal of non- 
sense has been talked about anecdotal 
pictures. Some one invented — the 
phrase and the critics, always like 
sheep ready to follow, worked it to 
death. A little reflection would show 
us that all the greatest masterpieces of 
the world are anecdota] pictures. A 
picture does not have to be anecdotal 
because the subject is taken from 
mythology or Holy Writ. 

The fault of the Victorian pictures 
was not that they told stories, but that 
the painting was subordinate to the 
subject. Instead of the story being an 
excuse for the painting the painting 
was an excuse for the story. The ar- 
tist was endeavoring to express one 
art in the terms of another, just as 
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the post impressionists are endeavoring 
to express subjective emotions in the 
terms of an objective art. The impres- 
sionists saved us from much but they 
did one ill-service—they made post im- 
pressionism possible. The poor critics 
Came such a cropper over the impres- 
sionists they have been apprehensive 
ever since. They were not going to 
be caught twice. At any risk they 
must not be old-fashioned and sus- 
pected of being behind the modern feel- 
ing. Then it is a great relief to have 
something new to say. The public are 
sure to follow. It is like the fairy story 
of the king’s new clothes. Imaginary 
beauties are pointed out until people 
are afraid to trust the verdict of their 
own eyes: It is a sort of Christian 
Science adapted to the fine arts. You 
think an ill picture well done and it 
is: In a sceptical age there is noth- 
ing people will not believe if it is 
only sufficiently ridiculous. 

The following extract from one of 
Van Gogh’s letters is not without in- 
terest: 


A certain anecdote about Giotto 
strikes me as being very neat. There 
was a prize competition opened for 
the best picture of the Virgin, and a 
host of sketches were sent in to the 
judging committee of fine arts of the 
day. The one signed by Giotto was 
a simple oval, a plain, egg-shaped 
space. The jury, entirely confident al- 
though perplexed, gave Giotto the com- 
mission for the picture. (The Letters 
of a Post Impressionist, p. 58.) 


We recommend this story to the at- 
tention of “the judging committee of 
the Grafton Galleries.” 

. The stock pbrase of these critics on 
the run is seif-expression. The object 
of art is to express one’s personality— 
all this rather priggish phrase means 
is, that good art must be sincere, and 
that if an artist has nothing original 
to say he had better hold his tongue, 
but the moderns confuse the means 
with the end, and talk as if self-ex- 


pression in itself were a virtue. The 
fallacy is obvious. Because a good 
picture must be sincere, it does not 
follow sincerity will produce a good 
picture. The virtue of self-expression 
must depend a good deal on the per- 
sonality to be expressed. Some of the 
recent manifestations amount almost 
to an indecent exposure. 

The pictures of Van Gogh and Gau- 
guin are much more intelligible when 
we find out what manner of men they 
were. Van Gogh was an amiable, weak- 
minded man, whose efforts to succeed 
in an art for which he had few quali- 
fications turned a brain never very 
strong, and he died in a lunatic asy- 
lum. Gauguin was a different person- 
ality, so disagreeable an eccentric that 
even Bohemian Paris found him intol- 
erable—a vain, vulgar poseur—he could 
only find a society congenial to his na- 
ture in the most repulsive form of sav- 
age life. In fact, the only thing so far 
that has been discovered in favor of 
the Tahitans is, that they were probab- 
ly not so bad as Gauguin painted them. 
One is not surprised to learn that it 
was Ganguin’s society and art that 
finally drove Van Gogh mad. In Julius 
Meier-Graefe’s monumental work on 
modern art, vol. ii, p. 61, we read: 

Van Gogh was irritated into one of 
his most violent attacks of mania by 
being with his friend, with whom he 
disagreed on many points, and whose 
individuality, setting aside his art, was 
the exact opposite of his own. One 
evening, as Gauguin tells us in a re- 
cent manuscript, he flung a glass at 
his friend’s head in a tavern; Gauguin 
retreated and on the following morning 
told his remorseful comrade that he 
should prefer to quit Arles, and that 
he should tell Van Gogh’s brother The- 
odore about the matter (upon whom the 
simple artist had lived for many years). 
Vincent said nothing; but in the even- 
ing he attacked Gauguin in the street 
with a razor; Gauguin managed to re- 
strain him, whereupon Van Gogh went 
home and cut his own ear off at the 
root. 
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Then Gauguin, to the relief of his 
acquaintance, departed to Tahiti, where 
he was reported to have died of lep- 
rosy. This has been contradicted, a 
contradiction which, it is understood, 
gave great relief in post-impressionist 
circles, as showing that even Gauguin 
knew where to draw the line. Such 
were the two masters. So their works 
become almost articulate. The self- 
expression of a latent maniac and a 
patent savage. 

But now Matisse is brought in to 
reinforce the others. He is mainly rep- 
resented at the Post-Impressionist Ex- 
hibition by a grotesque picture which 
looks like an advertisement of Swan 
and Edgar's, and an enormous study of 
nude women dancing en a hill. This 
is claimed as the last word of rhythmic 
art. The figures are hideous and un- 
gainly. The only merit is in the line 
of the figure on the extreme left, which 
is a bold piece of drawing. The pic- 
ture has also an interest, as the artist 
has returned to the Victorian conven- 
tion of painting nude figures pink, in 
order to gain a meretricious color- 
effect: any sense of movement is en- 
tirely absent. One has only to com- 
pare this crude amorphous composition 
with the dancing peasants of Rubens 
in the Museo del Prado at Madrid, to 
see how completely Matisse has 
missed his aim. 

The National Review. 
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At the Grafton Galleries there are 
many beautiful works—in particular 
some delightful specimens of Monsieur 
Flandrin’s charming art. But the ap- 
peal of all thege pictures is a refuta- 
tion of the post-impressionist case. It 
is based upon all the methods the post 
impressionists reject. They are all not 
merely frankly imitative but success- 
fully imitative. The only pictures 
which follow in sincerity the theories 
of the school are the cubists, for whom 
even Mr. Fry can find no excuse, and 
which have now been very properly re- 
moved from an exhibition which takes 
the money of the public. The latest 
defence discovered by no less an au- 
thority than the Times in a leading 
article is this. That, as regards the 
artists, post impressionism is merely a 
symptom and not a disease; but per- 
haps from an artistic point of view a 
symptom is the most repulsive part of 
disease; and for the critics, that while 
it is possible they may not be “literary 
parasites who talk pretentious and fu- 
tile nonsense,” at any rate they do not 
paint post-impressionist pictures them- 
selves. Unfortunately they do, and 
remind us once more of that famous 
definition of Lord Beaconsfield, which 
if it be not an excuse, is certainly an 
explanation of much that the public 
have had to suffer of late. 

Montpelier. 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


Who cannot talk? But then again, 
who can? How often does talk de- 
serve to be called conversation? It was 
not the subjects which were to blame 
when’ the young man in Punch com- 
plained that he had tried the Professor 
(renowned for his agreeability) with 
hunting, shooting, and music-halls, and 
could get nothing out of him. It was 
the speaker himself who was in fault, 


and who, we may feel sure, had noth- 
ing to contribute but the smallest of 
talk, even on matters nearest to his 
heart. 

“There is less good talk now- 
adays in society,” Sir Leslie Stephen 
once said to the present writer, 
“because the same people do 
not meet often enough and so do 
not become familiar with each 
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other’s turns of thought.” We are apt 
to say that conversation is a lost art, 
but perhaps we rather mean that our 
ideas about it have altered. Guests 
would no longer consent to hang on 
Macaulay’s torrent of words and to 
draw a breath of relief during his “bril- 
liant flashes of silence,” and the kind 
of people who had special points to 
make, round the dinner-tables of old, 
would be given little opportunity for 
working up to them, and would get 
less sympathy if they felt annoyed for 
half the evening because their wit had 
missed fire or their good story remained 
untold. Yet no doubt that was talk 
worth listening to. A lady who recol- 
lected it described it to her daugh- 
ter: “One moment we were listening 
to a keen controversy, retorts like ra- 
pier-thrusts, the next we were shaking 
with laughter at a biting jest, or per- 
sonal experience, inimitably told, and 
then some turn of pathos would make 
us more inclined to cry.” 

Let us try to analyze what is con- 
versation? We may then ask, Is it 
desirable that conversation should ex- 
ist? And to these two points we may 
presently add a third—Can the art of 
conversation be acquired? 

The word “conversation” denotes the 
Greek @pavos, meaning a contribution- 
feast. It therefore only permits us to 
qualify it by adjectives of praise, as 
“brilliant,” “witty,” “thoughtful,” 
“pleasant.” Dull or silly talk is not 
conversation at all. Conversation is 
large of embrace, and includes within 
its terms discussion, argument, anec- 
dote, and every other form of inter- 
change of ideas that may enhance the 
excellence of the feast. The monosylla- 
bic fare of slang and abbreviation with 
which we are often regaled is more 
like a quick-lunch than a banquet, and 
offers nothing to be enjoyed or sav- 
ored. More often than not our fare 
consists of nothing better than that 
which Mrs. Cole’s dinner afforded to 


Emma Woodhouse and her friends: 
“The usual rate of conversation; a few 
clever things said, a few downright 
silly, but by much the larger proportion 
neither the one nor the other—nothing 
worse than every-day remarks, dull 
repetitions, old news, and heavy jokes.” 

Seneca gives us his idea of conver- 
sation. “Who talks in a finished style 
unless he wishes to be affected? Talk 
should be unlabored, easy, and with- 
out anything precious and artificial.” 
Conversation is a give and take, where, 
as in a game of tennis, the ball is 
thrown backwards and forwards with 
more or less force and accuracy, and 
in which the speakers are able to gauge 
the worth of their own ideas and to 
learn what are the ideas, tastes and 
experience of the other players of the 
game, and in its essence it is no doubt 
part of the wider and deeper art of 
giving pleasure. To take up what 
others say in easy comment, to give 
something which will please or inform 
or stimulate in return,, to lead with- 
out seeming to do so when a leader 
is required, to follow the chances of 
the moment, drifting with its temper 
-—this is the framework necessary to 
good conversation. 

An attractive picture is given in his 
Life of Tennyson’s talk. “He never de- 
viated into rhetoric, yet the same 
imaginative grasp of Nature, the same 
fineness and gentleness jn his view of 
character, the same forbearance and 
toleration, the aurea mediocritas, de- 
spised of fools and fanatics, were con- 
stantly perceptible, while in the easy, 
and, as it were, unsought choiceness, 
the truth-loving precision of his words, 
the same personal identity revealed it- 
self. It would be an inaccurate impres- 
sion that the talk ran commonly upon 
the great aspects of life and literature 

- no one had so large a store of 
anecdotes, serious or comic, but always 
illustrative of human character and 
always given with lucid terseness, 
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clothed in perfect English.” That may 
be called positive conversation, and if 
we could be sure that it avoided the 
blemish of monologue we should say 
it was of a high order, yet it includes 
qualities which need not be denied to 
meaner mortals. Or let us turn to a 
recent volume of reminiscences: “I 
never thought Mary Berry was clever 
in what she said; still, clever men 
liked talking to her. Both she and 
her sister had the great talent of mak- 
ing people appreciate themselves and 
of making them feel that they were 
liked, wished for, and listened to.” 

Of that kind of faculty we can hardly 
have too much. But of the pitfalls 
which lie in the path of the conversa- 
tionalist Mr. H. G. Wells, in his last 
book, gives an entertaining example. 
He describes the man whose métier it 
is to talk, who aspired to emulate talk- 
ers of past times, who had written an 
essay on “Talk in the Past,” and who 
loved to discuss “Who is the best 
Talker now alive?’; who boasted of 
week-ends when the talk had gone on 
from the moment of meeting in the 
train to the moment of parting at Eus- 
ton or Waterloo. “And Trafford could 
imagine the talk he had escaped. The 
interminable, rambling floods of super- 
ficial observation, of emotional appre- 
ciation and silly, sapient comment. 
Over it all the fatal blight of pose and 
insincerity.” “He wondered why Blen- 
kins and his like talked at all. Essen- 
tially they lived for pose, and not for 
expression. They did not greatly de- 
sire to discorcr, make, or be; they wanted 
to seem and to succeed. Talking was 
part of their pose of great intellectual 
activity. . . . Listening was a polite- 
hess among them that was presently 
rewarded by utterance.” 

Mr. Wells’s hero was, however, so 
particularly unlucky as to suggest that 
his ill-luck was partly owing to some 
shortcoming in himself. “Never once 
had he known a talk thicken to ade- 
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quate discussion; never had a new view 
or a new idea come to him in a talk 

. . these talkers never came to 
grips; fell away from topic to topic, 
pretended depth and evaded the de- 
vastating horror of sincerity.” 

Memoirs of the last century give us 
the impression of opportunities for 
leisured meeting and of much sprightly, 
natural, and brilliant talk in society, 
founded on a basis of interest in great 
affairs and of a genuine love of litera- 
ture. “Stale anecdotes and quotations 
were at a discount; the mark of fash- 
ion was simplicity and a natural 
grace.” To-day the tendency is in- 
creasing to look on thought and earn- 
estness as synonymous with boredom. © 
Men and women prefer to regard life 
as a series of outward acts. They live’ 
in the moment, what the French call 
couper le fii, and as they pass from one 
active diversion to another they call 
it enjoying life. But it is what we 
put into life, not what we take out of 
it, that counts, and of those who live 
without the sensitiveness which comes 
from conscious reflection it can only 
be said that they will never know what 
they have missed. 

Those who have only amusement and 
the social round for all their occupa- 
tion can hardly avoid becoming super- 
ficial. Even culture, which is its own 
end and aim, is apt to grow barren. 
To remain ardent and profound it must 
almost invariably be combined with 
some practical purpose. To pass lightly 
from topic to topic has been men- 
tioned as one of the qualities necessary 
to converse in society. To be able to 
be light in hand is certainly essential. 
but who shall pronounce if in social 
intercourse we should pierce the depths 
or remain upon the surface? “The 
most solid and lasting gain, the most 
exquisite refreshment of the soul,” says 
Professor Mahaffy, in his brilliant es- 
say, “Principles of the Art of Conver- 
sation,” “can come from converse, and 
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it would be absurd to exclude this 
precious comfort from our theory of 
conversation. In this frame of mind 
men sometimes find the profoundest 
truths side by side with the idlest jest.” 
Talkers come to grips over the most 
unlikely topics, on the most improvised 
occasions, yet good conversation seems 
to need some leisure, some setting to 
give it a fair chance—a luncheon or a 
dinner table, a terrace with a group 
gathered on it of a summer evening, 
or round the firelight before dinner, 
a long strolling walk in congenial com- 
pany. It is hardly possible that a con- 
versation should come to much in a 
crowd, with newcomers claiming atten- 
tion and the clock reminding us that 
we must be going on elsewhere. And 
there are other physical conditions to 
be wished for. A pleasant voice, an 
absence of accent and catch-words, a 
simple, straightforward manner. These 
are not unimportant, but more as fa- 
vorable starting-points than as absolute 
essentials, for good looks and a sweet 
voice will not make up for dulness and 
want of sympathy, while the harshness 
and awkward manner of the good talker 
are soon forgotten. 

To ask if good conversation is desir- 
able is to realize that, say what we 
will, its charm is one to which we are 
all open. Real good talk, adaptable, 
appropriate, sincere and easy, will ap- 
peal to the most frivolous. The most 
occupied will return from it soothed, 
. entertained, interested, pleased with 
him or her self. It affords one of fhe 
most real and lasting of all pleasures; 
a pleasure that grows instead of pall- 
ing. We get tired of games, tired of 
amusing ourselves, but very few of us 
get tired of sympathetic, pleasant talk. 
What an easy amenity it adds to so- 
ciety. It is so easily carried about. 
It costs nothing. It is the eternal and 
essential expression of that social in- 
* gtinet which is one of the happiest fea- 
tures of human nature. If we reflect 


at all, we must value that which can 
udd so much to the beauty and zest of 
life. It never occurred to Madame de 


Sévigné that time could be better spent — 


than in entertaining and being enter- 
tained by one’s friends. Conversation 
was not merely small change to be paid 
out hastily, to get through the time. 
The idea of a little group of friends in 
a quiet country neighborhood. with 
none of the robust diversions of Eng- 
lish country life, has something of a 
sleepy sound, yet the pleasure of in- 
tercourse was such that every hour 
was fraught with a fine delight, of 
which the famous letters still allow us 
to recapture the echo. French society 
of the seventeenth century was re- 
markable for flexibility and liveliness 
and a natural tone, for its clearness of 
intelligence and the ease and pre- 
cision with which it expressed its ideas. 
Madame de Sévigné introduces us to 
a number of brilliant men and women, 
In her letters and the endless journals 
and memoirs of the day we can follow 
their interchange of judgments and 
catch their intellectual tone; and, again, 
the tone of French society in the sev- 
enteenth century is reminiscent of that 
of Italian society two centuries before. 


There is the same curiosity and alert- . 


ness, the same eagerness to know and 
learn. 

We English are not a race of talk- 
ers. We all know people who will 
golf and travel together the whole day, 
only exchanging a word cr two at 
long intervals, yet who understand one 
another perfectly and are the best com- 
panions in the world; and no doubt, if 
good conversation is one of the best 
things of life, tiresome talk, irrelevant, 


persistent, empty talk, for talking’s 


sake, can be one of the most exasperat- 


ing. The talking bore is not by any - 


means always stupid, but, on the con- 
trary, is often very clever and bursting 
with information, eager to cast his 
pearls before us; but, as that delightful 
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person, Bagshott, suggests, a diet of 
pearls is often extremely boring to the 
swine. It was Alphonse Daudet who 
said that what struck him most in 
England was the silence in the streets 
and in trains and omnibuses. When 
we think of a party of French people 
all talking together and screaming at 
the top of their voices this may not 
appear unmixed matter for regret. On 
the other hand, even French peasants, 
gathered in roadside inns, will display 
in perfection this easy source of en- 
joyment; will sit by the hour, men and 
women, chatting, listening, weighing 
opinions, inviting and recounting ex- 
perience, and tasting a pleasure from 
which many richer people are quite 
shut out. We may almost say, indeed, 
that general conversation is so rare 
in England that many people have 
never heard any, and the mere idea 
of their voices being audible to three 
or four hearers at once is enough to 
reduce them to dumbness. 

The query which must interest us 
most—Can the art of conversation be 
acquired? Can it be improved?—will, 
I know, send a shudder through some 
of my readers. Visions arise of plati- 
tudes, of glib artificiality, of studied 
phrases and the expression of irrational 
convictions—all the hollow convention- 
alities of talking because we “must 
still be speaking.” Yet, if we admit 
that conversation is an art, it is diffi- 
cult to say why it should not be culti- 
vated like other arts. We may argue, 
indeed, that the first essential of con- 
versation is that it should appear per- 
fectly natural and spontaneous; but if 
we have a taste for music or painting 
we do not destroy our spontaneity by 
study; on the contrary, it is only after 
study that the appearance of effort is 
overcome. It is one of the commonest 
mistakes to think that the unprepared 
and the untutored makes a more 
“natural” effect than the trained. It 
is the untutored speaker who is awk- 
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ward and artificial, the practised talker 
who is easy and unconventional. A 
cultivated, well-stored mind has, no 
doubt, something to do with the power 
of conversing. It is disconcerting to 
find one’s companion ignorant of ordi- 
nary allusions and at sea as to contem- - 
porary politics. Many clever, well-read 
women cut themselves off from men’s 
interests by neglecting a knowledge of 
politics, without which it is impossible 
to rise to any high order of intelli- 
gence in conversation. Yet it may be 
frankly acknowledged that the true 
conversationalist is born, not made, and 
that, while a statesman or savant may 
be heavy in hand and lack charm of 
expression, the half-educated woman, 
living in a dull country town, may be 
bright and vital and full of mother — 
wit. The lame suggestions which fol- 
Jow are beneath the notice of those 
happy people who are never at a loss, 
who say the right thing by instinct and 
have a perennial stream of interesting 
ideas, and who are endowed with 
“charm,” that “open secret which no- ' 
body knows.” Yet less gifted beings 
must fill a place in society as best they 
can, and they may not despise the dis- 
cussion of difficulties. Other brilliant 
and capable persons there are, more- 
over, who are not the successful con- 
versationalists they might be because 
they disregard certain rules of the 
game. 

First and foremost, if we have ar- 
rived at acknowledging that good con- 
versation is worth while, we must grant 
that some effort is necessary. There 
are excellent thinkers who wil] not 
take the trouble to put their thoughts 
into words, and we have all met the 
person we may call the “selfish-mute,” 
who from mental laziness or false mod- 
esty is content to listen, without con- 
tributing. We call it ill-bred, but we 
mean that the well-bred talker and his 
ancestors have long been practising the 
art of giving pleasure. To be ready 
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to take trouble on slight occasions is 
one of the first secrets of success. It 
may safely be said that to despise your 
audience is the sign of a mediocre 
mind, and those who are so anxious 
not to waste their pearls have often 
only imitation beads to offer. 

In weighing the affirmative and neg- 
ative features of conversation, let us 
reverse the usual order of things and 
dwell first upon what we should not do. 
~ This is at once the most important and 
also the most reassuring to those who 
see danger in any deliberate attempt 
to plan improvement. “La plus grande 
vertu de l’artiste, c’est le sacrifice.” 
. and it is, above all, self-restraint and 
self-repression that must be practised. 
We may set aside, as beyond the pale, 
talking for effect, affectation, and vul- 
garity—social crimes which blight and 


destroy; but there are other drawbacks, ° 


less heinous, but more common. “Never 
speak of yourself,” says Pascal, “Le 
moi est haissable.”’ This is over-dras- 
tic, but we may differentiate between 
being drawn on by real interest and 
when the refusal to afford any personal 
confidence would be ungracious, and 
the desire to drag in our own tustes, 
feelings, and doings by the neck and 
heels. Some people are dull and un- 
responsive till the talk hinges on them- 
selves, and then brighten up and have 
plenty to say on the dear familiar 
theme. It may be taken for granted 
that our own preferences and preju- 
dices are not very interesting to others, 
yet it is astonishing how often the 
fact that someone hates cheese, or loves 
cotton sheets, or dislikes travelling, or 
ean’t bear walking, is thought worth 
insisting on as if it were a sort of 
mark of personal distinction. The 
syllables “I” and “me” are apt to give 
an insight into character. How they 
can buzz and hum and fill the air and 
arrest the springs of thought! Those 
who fall a prey to their temptation are 
no longer sensitively alive to what is 
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passing. “For my part,” “I always 
do,” “I always say,” “I’m the sort of 
person who” ... But what do your 
hearers care about this oft-cited exam- 
ple—always the same—your own? That 
perpetually recurring editorship—by 
yourself? What do you gain by this 
perpetual repetition of your own ideas. 
As Montaigne says, “We ought still to 
be trying to learn something new, in- | 
stead of declining upon our own stale 
wares.” 

The sagacious Pascal was well aware 
of the antagonism aroused in poor hu- 
man nature by self-glorification. “Vous 
voulez qu’on dit du bien de vous? N’en 
dites pas.” “If you wish to be popu- | 
lar, do not be too often in the right,” 
is Samuel Butler’s pithy advice, “Sur- 
tout point de conseils,” exclaims an- 
other French critic. Again, half the 
heart-burnings of society are caused 
by trying too hard to persuade others 
to be of your opinion. No one seeks 
social intercourse in order to be 
crammed with information, or with the 
object of having his own views altered: 
yet, on the other hand, mental submis- 
sion is to be avoided, as an acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority which is subversive 
of the equality necessary for pleasant ; 
companionship. The cutting short of 
anothers’ sentences is to be guarded 
against, nor should objections or sup- 
port be put forward till he has de-- 
veloped his idea. No one is more pro- 
voking than the “wrong-tack gusher,” 
who volunteers sympathy before it is 
required, or who snaps you up and 
finishes your sentence with just the 
thing you did not mean to say. 

“Demand no accuracy,” says Profes- 
sor Mahaffy, with refreshing immoral- ° 
ity. “A consummate liar will contrib- 
ute more to the pleasure of conversa- 
tion than the scrupulous truth lover’ 
who questions every fact and corrects 
every detail. It is not always the best ’ 
thing to be good and great. We may 
connive at inaccuracies and smile at 
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inventions.”” Most of us owe a grudge 
to the zealous friend who breaks in on 
a good story with a trifling correction, 
and we may well decline to express 
disbelief in anything told for the 
amusement of the company; it does not 
follow that we need believe. Conver- 
sation may be stimulated, but is more 
often given its death-blow by contra- 
diction and such cut-and-thrust retorts 
as “nothing of the kind,” “you are 
quite wrong there.” One of the first 
points to study is how to convey a 
strong opinion, perhaps not even an 
adverse one, in an undictatorial man- 
ner. Instead of declaring that “This is 
beautiful” . or “hideous,” “This 
appeals to me,” “I don’t admire that,” 
leaves more latitude for the opinion 
of others. What are we to think of 
modes of expression implying “J do 
this—therefore no one can do other- 
wise,” “J can’t bear that—therefore it 
is absolutely worthless.” “This is a 
masterpiece—no two opinions about it 
among clever people.” “Only such a 
place is habitable,” “Only such a man- 
ner of living is bearable,” “Only that 
system of education is desirable,” 
“Only that remedy is any good. No 
demurring, if you please; I have pro- 
nounced upon it. If anyone has the 
effrontery to differ, so much the worse 
for him.” You may think it is making 
too much fuss, but if the occasion is 
really so insignificant, why put such 
vehemence into your contention? You 
may urge that you know you are in 
the right, but this is not enough; oth- 
ers will not admit your claim unless 
you can persuade them, and, however 
well-founded your convictions, they 
gain no advantage from being formu- 
lated as maxims and laid down as 
laws. In fine, you may discuss, but 
you may not dictate. You may speak 
with passion, but not with temper. 
You may talk to persuade, to convince, 
to refute, but you must not talk for 
the sake of getting the best of it. More 
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important than to seize an opportunity 
is to know when to forego an advan- 
tage, and it is always wise to refrain 
from pushing your adversary to the 
wall. 

But we have not yet exhausted the 
quicksands that a good conversational- 
ist will steer clear of. He must not 
talk too much, or be known as “such a ~ 
talker,” even if a good one. Never let 
us quote ourselves; having had the 
luck to make a witty retort, a telling 
repartee, leave it to others to recall, 
otherwise we may find ourselves work- 
ing up to an opportunity for its repe- 
tition, to say nothing of the moral cer- 
tainty that it will get repeated more 
than once to the same hearer. Some 
people can never tell a good story or 
saying without rubbing it in by imme 
diate repetition, and the second laugh 
is never so hearty as the first. How- 
ever good a subject may be, it is un- 
wise to cling to it and work it thread- 
bare. “Glissez mais n’appuyez pas” 
may sound superficial, but the sense of 
the company should be felt as to the 
threshing out of a topic, and if the 
trend of talk drifts away from that 
subject upon which we are so well in- 
formed and so well worth hearing, it 
is wise to let it go cheerfully and to 
throw our wits into fresh channels, 
Neither let us sin by that paralyzing 
omniscience which is determined to be 
au fait of everything before it is told. 
It is better to seem to know less than 
you really do. The hearer who knows, 
or seems to know, all about everything 
soon reduces the teller to impotence 
and a conviction thet it is not worth 
while to tell anything. Nothing is 
more welcome than a neat, apposite 
quotation: nothing gets so on the hear- 
er’s nerves as the hackneyed tag which 
has been heard a hundred times. After 
all, there must. be an affirmative, a posi- 
tive, side to conversation. Even the 
art of listening is something more than 
silence, broken by exclamations of 
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“Only fancy!” It implies a sympathetic 
appreciation, a throwing of yourself 
into the speaker’s point of view, and 
the power of drawing out his opinion 
and following up his clues. “Why do 
I enjoy so much talking to your chil- 
dren?’ one friend asked another. “I 
am fond enough of other young people, 
but I find yours so particularly easy 
and suggestive.” Their mother replied 
that it might be because from their 
childhood she had accustomed them to 
look straight into the eyes of the per- 
son they were talking to. This meant 
that they gave their whole attention. 
and to feel you are in receipt of this 
is the most inspiring aid to conversa- 
tion. The wandering eye is a death- 


blow to thought. To give the whole 
mind, with a distinct act of mental 
effort if necessary, to what another 
is saying, to think of that more than 
of your own reply, not to hurry in 
question or answer, and to answer as 
well as you can, is the main secret of 


having plenty to talk about. It is to 
. enter into the occupations and interests 
of others, to furnish them with the op- 
portunity for talking about what they 
know best, and to allow them to display 
competence and mastery over never 
mind what subject. The social duty of 
probing for the strong points of others 
is inestimable, for the first and best re- 
ceipt to make a man agreeable is to 
lead him to talk about what he likes 
and understands. To draw out your 
companion’s experience you may have 
to show some frankness and confidence 
on your own part, but the turning over 
of a human document is always a 
sufficient reward to the intellectual 
mind. I think it is George Eliot who 
says “Depend upon it, we should all 
_ gain unspeakably if we could learn to 

see the poetry and pathos, the tragedy 
and comedy lying in the experience of 
a human soul that looks out of dull 
eyes and speaks in commonplace 
tones.” But to enjoy this we must cul- 
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tivate an interest in those social ethics 
which are never trite or dull, though 
they may have been discussed a million 
times. 

Most of us possess l’esprit de Veacalier; 
it is difficult to acquire intellectual 
quickness in producing what we know, 
but we are helped by intercourse; and 
here again, thinking of what others are 
saying is the surest way to produce 
original thought and to destroy the 
barrier of self-consciousness. Conversa- 
tion should not be overcrowded with 
subjects and anecdotes. It is as bad 
to overcrowd a conversation as to over- 
crowd a room. The half, well said, is 
better than the whole, and leaves a 
pleasanter impression. A discussion of 
the best kind is a sort of informal 
council, where each member con- 
tributes to the common stock, giving 
his own views, or by questions drawing 
out the knowledge or ideas of the best 
informed. If two leading minds put 
forth their strength in controversy, 
others by taking sides may encourage 
the conflict of wit and argument. The 
best host and hostess will persuade 
everyone to speak. One of the duties 
of a conversationalist is to observe who 
are -those who seem silent or “out of 
it,” to draw them into the stream, and 
make them feel they are among friends 
anxious to know what they think and 
to hear what they have to say. To say 
of a guest that he “never uttered” is 
the gravest indictment that a host can 
bring against himself. There are 
guests who have the power of stimu- 
lating conversation, of making every- 
one feel agreeable and ready, just as 
there are others who exhaust the vital- 
ity of their hearers; but sometimes the 
most unpromising members of a party, 
if given confidence, will be found worth 
listening to. 

It is all very well to recommend that 
conversation should be spiced with wit 
and humor, but this is a counsel of 
perfection, and such ornaments are not 
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to be bought in the market-place. Wit 
—quick flashes, prompt repartee, biting 
ridicule—gives a racy flavor to talk, 
but it has its drawbacks; a very quick, 
witty talker is apt to silence the rest 
of the company and to be admired more 
than he is liked. Humor—a whimsical 
way of looking at life, a sustained 
flavor, a perception half ludicrous, half 
pathetic—is a more pleasure-giving 
quality. It must not be confounded 
with the sarcastic and the satirical; but 
where it takes a broad, kindly view of 
foibles it is the very highest of con- 
versational virtues. Many people can 
appreciate wit and humor who have 
not the power to originate them; but, 
in any case, to force either is to risk 
the depressing alternative of becoming 
facetious. 

The French, endowed as they are 
with a gift for conversation, do not 
disdain to teach it. A French gir] is 
taught to enter a room with recueille- 
ment. She bears in mind what inquiries 
should be made, what congratulations 
and condolences offered. On taking 
leave, the right messages for each ab- 
sent member of the family are couched 
in the proper degrees of warmth, and 
all this is so much a matter of habit 
that she is not less but more at ease, 
and is sure of the “happy ending”; 
while the English girl who is untu- 
tored in such civilities mutters and 
mumbles and gets out of the room awk- 
wardly. It certainly seems as if par- 
ents and teachers might encourage 
children in the habit of talking intel- 
ligently and sensibly and in joining in 
discussion. Few things contribute more 
to the happiness of the home, but with 
boys and girls silence often becomes a 
habit. They bicker in surly under- 
tones or sit tongue-tied in the presence 
of their elders for want of a lead, or 
for fear of being ridiculed for mistakes 
or rash opinions. Instead of going out 
into the world with the sense that they 
have to do their sliare and to help to 
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add to the general enjoyment, they ere 
afraid of the sound of their own voices, 
and have the taciturnity of the young 
“miss” to whom a Frenchman tried to 
talk across the table, with such ill- 
success that he at last exclaimed in 
despair, “Mais, mademoiselle, risquez 
done quelque chose.” Without becom- 
ing little prigs, boys and girls might 
be taught to speak accurately and to 
express themselves clearly. How 
often we hear such a phrase as “Oh, 
I know someone says something about 
that. I can’t recollect exactly what it 
was, and I’ve quite forgotten who said 
it. but I know it was very good and 
very much to the point.” There is no 
harm in our conversationalist thinking 
beforehand of subjects to be alluded 
to or avoided, as a master of the cere- 
monies might do before going into an 
assembly, or of questions likely to 
interest, or of agreeable things to say,. 
as long as they can be said with sin- 
cerity (even flattery to be successful 
must be founded on truth.) Those who 
have no natural facility may consider 
some way of opening the ball, merely 
as a starting-point. The time-honored 
prelude of the weather may be al- 
lowed, but only when no other prelude 
suggests itself. 

And what are we to talk about? The 
very essence of good conversation is 
to wander through all possible things 
in heaven and earth and under the 
earth. The value of gossip is not to 
be ignored. The trivial and the pass- 
ing have their place in agreeable talk. — 
The great amusement of life to some 
people is to chatter about other people, 
and they may do so very pleasantly; 
but the power of turning from people 
to fix upon things means talk of a ~ 
higher stamp. It is always better to 


talk of what you know and think than ~- 


of what you have heard or read. It 
leads further. Men are more apt to 
talk from their memories than from 
their understanding, and to throw bor- 
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rowed and often hackneyed and con- 
ventional ideas about like balls, never 
noticing that the same are always 
thrown back. There is a certain sort 
of society—one, too, which pretends to 
culture—in which you soon know what 
is thought about politics, plays, and all 
the rest, and in which it is only neces- 
sary to change the names from time 
to time and go on without any think- 
ing. 

The difference between conversation 
and mere talk seems, then, to reside 
less in what is said than in how it is 
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said. In order to talk really well we 
must learn to think. Any subject may 
be material good enough if it is treated 
with thought, and if our thoughts about 
it are expressed with lucidity and with 
due consideration for the thoughts of 
others. Then we may agree that 
Emerson hardly exaggerates when he 
maintains that “Wise, cultivated, 


genial conversation is the last flower '' 


of civilization, and the best result 

which life has to offer us—a cup for 

gods, which has no repentance.” 
Evelyn March Phillipps. 
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The Major and the subaltern sat be- 
side a little fire of wood. The flame 
ebbing and flowing made their spurs 
sparkle, and alternately lit and shad- 
owed their faces; overhead a million 
millions of stars shone frostily down, 
while a young moon was sinking in the 
West. A hundred horses, picketed in 
double line, were eating with a com- 
fortable sound of mastication the piles 
of dried grass that lay before them; 
and behind them lay the saddles in 
orderly row, with the lances stuck in 
the ground and standing out dimly and 
slimly against the starlight. 

Men stood in groups beside half-a- 
dozen fires, warming brown hands and 
extending cold booted feet to the blaze. 
Two goats hung from a tree and were 
being dressed by self-appointed butch- 
ers, whose knives glittered in the fire- 
light. Near by a man was blowing the 
embers which glowed in the scooped- 
out fireplace beneath a huge gridiron, 
while a couple more were manipulating 
into flat unleavened cakes great lumps 
of heavy dough, and placing them in 
turu upon the grid. 

' The Major stirred the fire with the 
toe of his boot, and the resulting flare 


lit up his face and that of his com- 
panion. 

“I bet anything,” said the Major, 
“that some of these agitating fellows 
have been getting at this village. I 
have never known the people make trou- 
ble before about finding supplies for a 
regiment, let alone a squadron. They 
are uncommonly glad as a rule to get 
a little ready money, poor devils.” 

“I was here myself last spring,” 
said the other, “and they brought a 
great deal more than we wanted, and 
were very civil indeed. The head man 
was rather a decent old boy, but he 
seems to have gone now. I wonder 
what’s the matter with them?” 

“Some one has been getting at them, 
I bet anything. The new head man 
was downright insolent, and I shall 
report him. Mind you don’t lose those 
receipts for the payments; I expect he 
will say we did not pay for what we 
had.” 

The challenge of a sentry interrupted 
them. 

“Haltoocumdar” — which 
“Halt! Who comes there?” 

“What do you want?” replied an an- 
gry voice; “where’s your officer?” 
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“Hullo, who’s that?” exclaimed the 
Major. “Go and see who it is, Charles, 
and ask him to come to dinner.” 

He glanced at the hanging goats as 
he spoke, and saw that dismemberment 
was now in progress. 

“Pity we did not bring something 
from the mess after all,” replied the 
subaltern, as he walked off in the di- 
rection of the sentry. 

Turning the corner of the ——— 
he hurried towards a group that was 
gathered near the “guard.” A loud 
and angry English voice broke again 
on his astonished ear, and as he ran 
forward he caught fragments of heated 
talk. 

“What do you mean by stopping me? 
I want to speak to the Officer... 
What? I don’t understand your lan- 
guage. Why don’t you speak BEng- 
lish? You are a Sergeant, aren’t you, 
with all those stripes on your arm? 
Eh?” 

The Sikh non-commissioned Officer 
of the Guard who had come to the 
sentry’s assistance was as mucb non- 
plussed as the Englishman, and he 
turned with relief to the Subaltern. 

“This Sahib wishes to see you,” he 
said in Hindustani; “I do not under- 
stand what he says, but he says con- 
tinually, ‘Afsar, Afsar.’”’ 

The stranger surveyed the Subaltern 
with disgust; he had understood that 
there was a British officer in the camp, 
and before him stood a turbaned per- 
son whom in the darkness he took to 
be another native. 

“IT hope to goodness you understand 
English?” he said, rather crossly. “I 
want to see your officer. This infernal 
sentry-chap will not let me pass.” 

“Quite right, too,” answered the sub- 
altern. “That’s what he is there for, 
to stop unauthorized strangers, you 
know. Who are you? And what can 
I do for you?” 

“I have just told you that I want 
your officer. Please call him.” 
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“Well,” replied the subaltern, “I am 
an officer myself, if it comes to that. 
But my Major is over there.” 

“You an officer?” ejaculated the 
stranger in surprise; “why I thought 
you were another native.” 

“Very likely,” said the other indiffer 
ently; “‘probably it’s my hat makes you 
think that. But you had better come 
over and see the Major; he is over 
there.” 

He nodded rather vaguely across the 
darkness. 

“Over where?” asked the other. 
“Perhaps you had better ask him to 
come to me here.” 

The subaltern gazed at him in sur- 
prise. Dimly lighted by the non-com- 
missioned officer’s lantern, a small man 
with a blue jowl stood before him; he 
wore a large solar topee, and the ex- 
pression of his face so far as it could 
be seen beneath this big hat was far 
from amiable. 

“Oh, no, certainly not,’ said the sub- 
altern, in reply to this last remark; 
“the Major has had a pretty long day 
already. If you want to see him you 
will have to come with me. And if 
you will excuse me for saying so, you 
had better talk politely to him, for the 
Major’s rather a stiff chap when he is 
sick.” 

“Do you mean that he is ill? 
ing infectious, is it?” 

“Oh, dear no; I meant that he gets 
stuffy when he loses his shirt.” 

“Look here, young man,” said the 
stranger rudely, “you seem to be har- 
ing a joke with me. First you say your 
officer is ill; then you tell me that he 
has lost his underclothing. Now that 
won't do; I have taken the trouble to 
come here on a matter of importance, 
and I am not to be put off with that 
kind of talk.” 

The subaltern looked at him in as- 
tonishment; he was feeling very much 
annoyed, for he, too, had had a long 
day and he was hungry as well as 


Noth- 
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tired. But he curbed the rough speech 
that rose to his lips. 

“I have told you as plainly as I can,” 
he said with labored patience, “that 
the Major gets angry when he’s an- 
noyed. And if you talk to him as you 
have talked to me he certainly will be 
annoyed.” 

A distant shout from the Major 
reached their ears. 

“What are you jawing about over 
there, Charles? Bring the chap along 
with you.” 

The subaltern turned on his heel. 

“Come on,” he said with as much po- 
liteness as he could muster. 

The oddly-assorted pair made their 
way back to the officers’ fire; the Major 
rose as they approached. 

“Good evening,” he said; “I’m afraid 
we can’t offer you much hospitality; 
but dinner, such as it is, will be here 
pretty soon, I expect.” 

“Thanks, I have dined,” said the 
stranger shortly. “May I ask if you 
are officer in command here?” 

“Yes, Iam. And this is Mr. Lam- 
bert, of my regiment. My name is 
Matheson.” 

“I,” said the stranger, pausing on the 
word as if to lend emphasis to what 
was to follow it, “am called Luxford, 
. Member of Parliament for the Short- 
wich Division.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said the Major. “Very 
glad to meet you. Won’t you sit down. 
I am afraid there isn’t a chair, but 
here is some straw.” 

“T will not sit down, thanks,” said 
Mr. Luxford. “I am stopping the night 
at the rest-house in the village, and a 
complaint has been made to me about 
the manner in which you have extorted 
supplies for your party from the vil- 
lagers.” 

“Well?” said the Major. The sub- 
altern smiled to himself, for he recog- 
nized the tone of the Major’s voice. 

“The headman of the village came 
to me, bringing the local schoolmaster 











to act as interpreter, and he told me 
that you had demanded and actually 
forced him to provide flour and meat, 
and corn and hay. I wish to know 
what explanation you have to offer.” 

The Major sat down on a bundle of 
straw and again stirred the fire with 
his boot. 

“Charles,” he said, “you had better 
remove this chap and put him out of 
camp. I don’t like to do it myself, 
or I should kick him from here to the 
village.” 

The subaltern, fatigue falling from 
him like a cast cloak, advanced smiling. 

“You silly ass,” he said, “I told you 
that you had better be civil. Come 
along.” 

The stranger was furious. 

“If you lay a finger on me I will 
prosecute you for assault,” he said. 

“Oh, cheese it,” answered the sub- 
altern, laying a heavy hand upon him. 

“Wait a bit, Charles,” said the Major. 
“Look here, Mr. Luxford, I don’t know 
much about the law, but I rather fancy 
that you have laid yourself open to a 
summons for using language calculated 
to provoke a breach of the peace. I 
think that is what it’s called.” 

“And as it happens,” said the sub- 
altern, “I particularly warned you to 
mind your manners. If you go on 
like this, you will never get back to 
the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Luxford modified his manner 
somewhat. 

“There is no use in our losing our 
tempers,” he said, with an effort; “I 
should like to talk this matter out 
with you. I feel that it is my dulty to 
see it through, as a simple matter of 
justice to the natives. I am sorry if 
I was rude.” 

“Well,” said the Major in mollified 
tones, “‘you will perhaps excuse me for 
saying that you were rude, very rude 
indeed. If you take that tone again I 
shall’ have to leave you to the tender 
mercies of Charles—of Mr. Lambert.” 
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The Major smiled; so did Mr. Lam- 
bert. 

“And,” continued the former, “I had 
better tell you at once that you must 
not try to come between me and these 
villagers. If you think that I have mal- 
treated them, your course is to report 
me to the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district; his name is Jeffreys, and 
he lives at Malpur. But don’t, please, 
take that tone again with me. Mr. 
Lambert will tell you that I have a 
perfectly beastly temper—haven’t I, 
Charles?” 

“It is pretty thick at times, Major. 
But he hardly ever swears.” 

The latter somewhat irrelevant sen- 
tence was addressed to Mr. Luxford, 
who wore the air of one who is a prey 
to astonishment. 

“Of course,” said the Major, “being 
an M. P.—you did say M. P., didn’t 
you?—you are a stranger to the country, 
and so can hardly be expected to know 
much about things out here.” 


“I am hardly a stranger to India,” 
broke in the M. P., “for I have been 
eut here for four months.” 

He spoke as one who had said the 
last word, and the subaltern smiled. 

“That is not a very great deal, of 


time,” the Major replied. “But it is 
nearly enough to teach you that things 
are not always what they seem or are 
said to be in India. But never mind; 
you must really not interfere in my 
business, or at least if you wish to do 
so, you must do it via the Deputy Com- 
missioner. Charles, write down the 
D.C.’s name and address and give it 
to Mr. Luxford.” 

The subaltern extracted a ponderous 
army pocket-book from his haversack, 
and making an entry tore out the leaf 
and handed it to Mr. Luxford. The 
latter held it so that the fire-light fell 
upon it and read what was written. 

“Thanks,” he said, “that is quite 
clear. I:am afraid I shall have to re- 
port the matter. I need hardly say, 
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Major, that I had sifted it thoroughly 
before I came to you about it and—” 

“Oh, all right,” answered the Major. 
“Please don’t say any more about it. 
Write to Jeffreys. I don’t know him 
myself, so he will be quite unbiassed. 
And now that that is settled, won't 
you have a drink?” 

_ “Thanks, I am an abstainer,” Lux- 
ford replied. 

“That’s all right,” said the subaltern; 
“we are on the tack, too, for the next 
few days. But we can give you some 
hot milk, I expect—goat’s milk, if you 
don’t mind that.” 

“What is it like?” asked Mr. Lux- 
ford. 

He was rather cold, and the pros- 
pect of hot milk was alluring; but he 
jibbed slightly at the idea of its source. 

“Oh, it’s all right; especially if you 
put some sugar in it to take off the 
taste.” 

At this moment three soldiers ap 
proached, bearing food. 

The foremost carried with great care 
two chupatties, one in each hand, 
upon which were piled small heaps of 
meat. Untempting meat, Mr. Luxford 
thought. The second man bore a quan- 
tity of chupatties, and the third an 
earthen jar full of hot milk. 

“Here is food, Sahib,” said the first 
man. “We have brought goat-brains 
and chupatties. It is not like the food 
of the officers’ mess, but be pleased to 
eat it.” 

He and his companions beamed upon 
the officers as hosts smile upon their 
guests, and noticing Mr. Luxford, one 
asked if the other Sahib would like 
food also. The Major said that the 


Sahib had already eaten and dismissed 


the food-bearers with polite thanks. 
They saluted and vanished in the dark- 
ness. 
The subaltern produced a couple of 
tin tumblers, and filling one with the 
milk gave it to Luxford. 

“It probably is sweetened already,” 
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he said, and considerately forbore to 
add that a soldier had very likely 
stirred in the sugar with his forefinger. 

“Excuse our eating,” said the Major; 
“we have had very little since break- 
fast, and we are pretty hungry. At 
least I am, and I suppose you are, too, 
Charles?” 

“Deuce of a twist,” said the latter, 
as he fell upon the goat’s brains and 
leathery chupatti. 

Luxford watched them eating in as- 
tonishment. He would never have be- 
lieved that officers of the British Army 
could consent to devour goat’s brains 
at any time, still less when served in 
such an untempting fashion. Being 
himself full-fed he was inclined to be 
disgusted. 

“By gad,” said the subaltern with 
his mouth full, “I am mighty hungry.” 

“This milk is really delicious,” said 
Luxford, cherishing the tin tumbler in 
both hands. “I had no idea that goat’s 
milk was so good.” 

“Depends how much you want it,” 
said the subaltern with laconic indis- 
tinctness. 

“Well, I certainly was wanting it 
very much,” answered Luxford. 

“I am very glad that we could do 
that much for you,” said the Major, 
whose sense of hospitality had now 
overcome his wrath. “But really, of 
course, you are making yourself par- 
ticeps criminis in our extortions. But 
never mind; I’l] not mention that to 
the Deputy Commissioner. Have some 
more, do.” 

Luxford hesitated, but the spirit was 
stronger than the flesh, and he declined 
with many thanks. 

“I must be going,” he said; “I sup- 
pose you won’t both come and break- 
fast with me to-morrow, will you, at 
the rest-house?” 

“Thanks very much; we should like 
to,” said the Major; “that is, if you 
will give it us pretty early. We ought 
to march at 8 o'clock.” 


The time was agreed upon, and the 
two ofticers escorted Luxford from 
camp and put him on the track to the 
Village. After leaving them he was 
nearly ridden down by a camel-orderly, 
whose mount emerged from the dark- 
ness with the lurching, silent, sudden- 
ness characteristic of the beast. The 
camel-orderly had come from canton- 
ments and had brought, amongst other 
correspondence, the English mail for 
the officers. Taking their letters they 
began to read them by the light 
of the fire, newly stoked for the pur- 
pose. 

“By George if that isn’t a funny 
thing,” said the Major presently. 

“What?” asked the subaltern, look- 
ing up from a letter which, judging by 
his seraphic smile, must have been 
written by some feminine charmer 
overseas. 

“Talk about coincidences,” said the 
Major. 

“What about ’em?”’ 

“Why, here’s a letter from a friend 
of mine at home, mentioning a globe- 
trotting M. P. called Luxford—that was 
the chap’s name, wasn’t it?—and ask- 
ing me to be kind to him—says he is 
somewhere in our part of India.” 

“That’s a darned rum start. Well, 
you have been kind to him, Major; at 
least I have. It was my glass the lit- 
tle beast drank out of. Still, it licks 
cock-fighting all the same.” 

“This is what he says: ‘If you 
meet a travelling M. P. called Lux- 
ford, you might do what you can for 
him. He is rather an ass, but not at 
all a bad fellow when you get to know 
him. He has gone out to learn some- 
thing about India and means to stay 
out for six months. The last time I 
heard from him he said he was going 
somewhere near where you are. He is 
a Radical and is great on the woes and 
injustices from which India suffers, but 
please be kind to him if you possibly 
can.’” 
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“Little beast,” ejaculated the sub- 
altern. 


“Upon my word,” said the Major, 


“when I come to think of it I really 
am surprised at my own forbearance. 
I didn’t think I had it in me. However, 
perhaps it is just as well. Anyway, 
you won’t have to eat cold goat at 
breakfast to-morrow, Charles.” 

After which they rolled themselves in 
their blankets, snuggled down in their 
straw, and fell fast asleep. 


Next morning Mr. Luxford received 
his guests in the living-room of the 
Public Works Department Rest-House. 
He evidently believed in travelling 
comfortably, for a quantity of baggage 
strewed the room and the table was 
covered with a fair white cloth upon 
which, looking absurdly out of place 
to the two soldiers, the silver gleamed 
in the bright morning sun. 

The host was at first a little con- 
strained in manner, reflecting probably 
upon the brutalities of his two guests 
and upon their somewhat cavalier 
treatment of himself on the previous 
evening. But memory of hot goat's 
milk forbade rancor, and he was as 
cordial as he knew how to be in his 
greetings. When the Major told him 
of the letter that he had received, Lux- 
ford’s surprise was equalled only by 
his pleasure, and the clouds of their 
previous interview were soon swept 
away, so that the traveller felt quite 
guilty when he thought of the slip of 
paper which reposed in his pocket, and 
upon which were inscribed the name 
and address of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. He intended fully to use this 
slip of paper, and to forward a report 
as soon as possible. 

It was the Major who referred to the 
subject of their previous unpleasant- 
ness, and he did so over a really sur- 
prisingly excellent meal. 

“Now that I know who you are, Mr. 
Luxford,” he said, “I don’t mind talk- 
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ing to you on the subject about which 
you came to see me last night.” 

“I shall be delighted to discuss it 
with you, Major,” answered the other. 

“Well,” replied the Major, “I own I 
was annoyed with you last night. You 
know you were a total stranger to me, 
and I considered your interference was 
an impert—was unwarranted. How- 
ever, I shall be very glad if you will 
let me know what you have to say.” 

The Major’s tone was more cordial 
than his words, but Luxford neverthe- 
less had the feeling that he it was, 
and not the Major, who was in the po- 
sition of defendant. The subaltern’s 
contribution to the conversation was 
confined to an amused smile. 

“Well, you know,” said Luxford, “I 
am on my way from Buchapur to the 
house of a native friend of mine, a 
lawyer who has a place at Hansgunge: 
Soon after I got here the head man 
came and complained about you, as I 
told you. I tell you quite candidly, 
Major, that I thought it very wrong 
indeed that an Englishman at the head 
of a body of soldiery should forcibly, or 
at all events by threats, extort from 
these poor villagers supplies which 
they can hardly afford to part with.” 

The subaltern cackled with laughter, 
and the Major frowned at him. 

“I beg your pardon; I’m awfully sor- 
ry.” said the former to Luxford. 

“Is your lawyer-friend called Mul- 
raj?” asked the Major. 

“That’s the very man: do you know 
him?” 

“I don’t know him, but I know of 
him,” said the Major; “I suppose he 
knew you were halting here?” 

Ob, yes; his brother was waiting for 
me when I got here, but he went off 
directly after.” 

“Well, you really must report me te 
the Deputy Commissioner,” rejoined 
the Major, “and in the meantime you 
shall hear my version. But even if 
you agree with it, which you probably 
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will not do, you must report me just 
the same in order to see whether the 
Deputy Commissioner takes my view 
or not. I expect you will find that he 
will do so. However, your friend 
Mulraj is a seditious rascal.” 

“Oh, not seditious; he seeks for a 
liberated India, but he is anything but 
seditious.” 

“Call him what you like, he is ex- 
ceedingly hostile to the Government, 


and a brother of his—I don’t know. 


whether it is the one you saw yester- 
day—has been in prison for sedition. 
Mulraj himself was pretty strongly sus- 
pected, but he got off somehow. But 
his one idea is to do anything possible 
to get the Government disliked, and 
if you will allow me to say so, a travel- 
ling M. P., Labor for choice and Radi- 
cal for next best, is just the sort of 
man he and his sort like to get hold 
of. He is going to fill you up with all 
sorts of lies, and I am afraid you will 
believe most of them.” 

Mr. Luxford bridled, but the Major 
continued. 

“His brother doubtless saw us march 
in, and being a cute lad he got hold 
of the headman and told him to re- 
fuse us supplies, with further instruc- 
tions to complain to you afterwards. 
Of course you know that an M. P. is 
considered by all natives to be of im- 
mense importance. As a matter of 
fact, we brought a lot of our supplies 
with us, but we had to supplement 
here, and Mulraj’s brother and the 
headman knew very well that one 
method of bringing Government into 
contempt is to refuse to help troops. 
Further, if they can make a complaint 
that supplies were extorted by force 
there is another point in their favor. 
They knew pretty well that the Deputy 
Commissioner will not believe for a 
moment that I used force to get what 
I wanted, but they did expect that you 
‘would bélieve it, and that you would 
kick up a row. Not that you could 
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effect much out here. Still, if when 
you got home you could say something 
in the House about the brutality of sol- 
diers and the callous indifference of 
civilian officials, why it would look 
mighty well from their point of view. 
Do you see?” 

Luxford nodded with polite acquies- 
cence. 

“Now I was not going to be sat on,” 
continued the Major, “by any insolent 
headman, nor let him brag that he got 
the better of some Sahibs. That sort 
of thing does not do at all. And as it 
happens I know that this village can 
always find a certain amount of sup- 
plies, for we have been here before. 
Moreover, the village people are un- 
commonly glad to sell them and to 
make a little ready money. Ready 
money is pretty scarce with them, I 
can tell you. So I told the headman 
that if he did not find what I wanted 
within half an hour it would be the 
worse for him. The supplies were 
brought in twenty-five minutes, and 
were paid for on the nail. Perhaps 
your friend the headman said that they 
had not been paid for?” 

“No, he did not say that,” answered 
Luxford; “but he did say that you had 
not paid the proper amount.” 

“Well, you must put that in your 
report, too,” said the Major, “for they 
were paid for by the authorized sched- 
ule of prices current. But I am afraid 
that it is the headman who will get 
into trouble, not I. May I have another 
kidney?” 

Mr. Luxford helped him with a cor- 
dial hand. 

“And now,” said the Major, smiling, 
“I am going to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. It was the kidneys 
that reminded me. May I ask if you 
carry all your supplies with you; I 
mean your meat and that kind of 
thing?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Luxford; “surely 
meat would not keep, would it? An- 
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tonio, my servant, always manages it 
for me.” 

“Well,” said the Major, “you must 
forgive me for criticising this excellent 
breakfast that you have given us. 
These kidneys now: how many kidneys 
are there to a sheep, or to a goat?” 

Luxford replied to this indelicate 
question that he thought each animal 
was endowed with two. 

“In that case,” said the Major, “these 
kidneys must have been the product of 
four sheep or goats. Probably goats. 
But the chops, they are certainly mut- 
ton—not goat.” 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Luxford, de- 
voutly. 

“Certainly they are mutton, and well- 
fed mutton, too. Did you happen to 
see a butcher’s shop in the village?” 

“No, I did not notice one,” answered 
Luxford, wondering to what these 
questions tended. ; 

“It would be funny if you had, for 
there is not one. Small villages like 


this do not as a rule have a butcher; 
‘the people are too poor to eat meat, 
and, moreover, you never see a flock 
of sheep, only goats.” 

“What about the quails?” put in the 
subaltern, who was at that moment 


scrunching the leg of one. “There are 
practically no quail about here, but 
you have managed to raise a dozen. 
It is jolly good of you, of course.” 

“All this is dreadfully rude,” said 
the Major apologetically; “but I want 
to do something still worse. I want 
to ask your servant how he managed 
to get all this. Will you allow me to 
do so?” 

“Certainly,” said Luxford. “Antonio! 
Antonio! come here.” 

“Yes, sar,” cried a voice; and there 
entered a black-faced Goanese “boy,” 
who described himself as a Portuguese, 
and like all his kind spoke Eng- 
lish. 

“Antonio,” said the Major, “did the 
peeple of the village make any diffi- 
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culty about providing what your Sahib 
wanted?” 

“Oh, no, sar! They very willing. 1! 
tell them master very great man, mas- 
ter Member of Parliament, and make 
bobbery if he did not get all he 
want.” 

“But how did you get all those kid- 
neys?” 

“T make head man take goats, but I 
pay only for kidneys, not for all goats. 
People are angree, but I say master 
very great man.” 

“But the mutton, Antonio—how did 
you get that? There are no sheep 
here, are there?” 

“Yes, sar, there was one big sheep 
here. A dumba, what you call fat- 
tailed sheep. I say master like chops 
of fat-tailed sheep. The man 
say he is pet sheep and love him much. 
but I tel] him not to be dam fool or 
master make trouble.” . 

The subaltern’s smile was growing 
wider and wider. 

“And what about the quails?’ 

“They fighting quails, sar,” said An- 
tonio simply. “Many people here keep 
fighting quails; like cock-fight, sar. 
Master love quails, so I take one quail 
from twelve men. They very angree 
and give abuse, but I say master send 
policeman if he not get them. Then 


‘they give quails gladlee, sar.” 


Mr. Luxford glared speechlessly at 
his capable attendant. 

“Really,” said the Major mercilessly. 
“I think you are worse than us. The 
intimidation that you have used has 
been most reprehensible, Mr. Luxford.” 

“But, my dear Major,” gasped the 
injured gentleman; “how was I to 
know what that rascal was doing?” 

“Surely you are responsible for the 
actions of your servant. I consider it 
a gross scandal that you did not bother 
yourself to enquire into his methods. 
Just think of it. Four goats slaugh- 
tered to provide kidneys for your break- 
fast table, and only the kidneys, not 
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the whole goats, paid for. Twelve 
honest men robbed each of a precious 
fighting quail, and probably paid a 
penny or twopence for a bird worth 
several rupees. And, worst of all, a 
poor fellow deprived of his one fat- 
tailed ewe lamb, the joy of kis house- 
hold, that you may eat chops. It is 
terrible.” 

“And you a bally M. P.,” said the 
subaltern. “I shall write to Truth.” 

“I don’t want to rub it in,” said the 
Major; “you did it largely for our 
sakes, and we thank you.” 

He laughed, and even Mr. Luxford 
smiled ruefully. ‘ 

“It certainly is pretty dreadful—I 


suppose that is what has happened 
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whenever I have travelled in country 
districts.” 

“Certainly,” said the Major. “But 
we must be off. We are late already, 
and that is another crime to be set 
down to your account. You must come 
and stay with us at Thandanagar—we 
shall be back there in a week. You 
will come, won’t you?’ 

“Yes, rather,” said the Subaltern: 
“you must come. We will tell the fel- 
lows in Mess about you, and they’ll 
give you a top-hole time.” 

Mr. Luxford gasped a little. 

“Can I dare come?” he said in a 
faint voice. 

“Of course you can,” said the Major 
and the subaltern together. 

Scoto-Indian. 





THE THEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION AND THE 
AVERAGE MAN, 


A preliminary explanation is a tedi- 
ous affair, but of two evils the worse 
is to read an article which does not 
make clear its terms; and a brief de- 
mand must be made on. the reader’s 
patience, to say what is understood 
here by “the average man.” The term 
is a generalization, and a generaliza- 
tion is a statement rather more true 
than false. Any conclusion drawn 
from it is necessarily a majority truth 
only. Hence, if the judgment of an- 
other observer should not coincide in 
all points, it need not be denied, but, 
from the standpoint adopted, would 
appear to belong to the minority re- 
port, The same indulgence can there- 
fore be craved for one’s own conclu- 
sions, which are given here as sugges- 
tions and opinions, rather than as dog- 
matic matter of fact. At the same 
time, they have not been formulated 
without direct inquiry, observation, 
and conversation amongst those who 
seemed to afford the best material for 
an estimate of the views of the indi- 


vidual represented by this somewhat 
trite expression. 

The term, as used here, is intended 
definitely to exclude any cultivated ac- 
quaintance with theology, both that of 
the man who makes it a hobby, and 
that of the controversialist who may 
know more theology for the purpose of 
rejecting it than thousands do who im- 
plicitly accept it. The average man, 
rather than these, however, forms the 
bulk of the modern congregation. He 
is a middle or lower middle-class 
Englishman, of fair education, who, by 
training or personal inclination, or 
both, is connected with organized re- 
ligion. He is sufficiently attached to 
be a seatholder in, and sometimes a 
member of, a church, and attends wor- 
ship habitually, if not with a rigid 
regularity. He tacitly acquiesces in 
the doctrinal system of his church, 
though probably, if questioned, would 
frankly disclaim much acquaintance 
with it. As a rule he is not a strong 
denominationalist, and not infrequently 
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for convenience or preference, will 
transfer his attachment from one 
church to another. His beliefs, though 
loosely organized, are his own, tinc- 
tured, but never wholly controlled, by 
the church with which he is associated, 
and to his credit be it said, are usually 
sincere and marked by his native com- 
mon-sense. Such is “the average 
man,” as he exists in his hundreds of 
thousands in present-day Protestant 
Churches, and the effects that doc- 
trinal changes and the critical stand- 
point of the time are producing in 
him ought very carefully to be consid- 
ered. It is he who matters most. 
What “the man in the street” is to 
the nation, he is to the Church, rep- 
resenting the main body of its strength 
and influence. 

We have reached a time when it 
should be possible at least to begin to 
estimate the principal results of the 
theological change that has been in 
active process for some fifty years. 
Whilst those who have been unmind- 
ful of former doctrina] revolutions in 
Church history, may at times speak of 
the modern upheaval in terms too read- 
ily superlative, it must be granted that 
no such important changes have ever 
before taken place in a period compara- 
tively so short as fifty years. One 
significant fact marks the general 
character of the present change, and 
distinguishes it from almost all its 
predecessors. It has witnessed few if 
any authorized doctrinal re-statements 
by the Church. In the past, the nor- 
mal issue of a period of doctrinal fer- 
ment was a General Council or spe- 
cial assembly, which embodied the 
permanent and accepted results in a 
new or revised creed or article. The 
modern churches have shown no par- 
ticular inclination to listen to the ap- 
peals that have been made for a fresh 
statement of doctrine, and few per- 
haps think the time ripe for any such 
attempt. Yet the churches have not 
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been, and indeed could not be, impas- 
sive and impervious to the new order 
of things. The change has come, but 
its characteristic has been that it has 
taken place in the individual and gen- 
eral standpoint from which the creeds 
are regarded rather than in the creeds 
themselves. No church as a whole, 
and surely few church members, can 
regard the standards of doctrine to-day 
as they were regarded a generation 
ago. Their letter remains unaltered, 
but their interpretation and sanction 
are very differently conceived. 

One result is a spirit of greater tol- 
erance. The sport of heresy-hunting is 
almost as dead as bear-baiting. It is 
true that the so-called New Theology 
was received with hostility, and has 
proved itself abortive, but its failure 
was not the result of a revival of big- 
otry. It failed because it was a pre- 
mature attempt to precipitate matters, 
and replace at once one doctrinal 
standpoint by another, hastily thought 
out and indifferently expressed. Many 
who opposed the New Theology had 
long since parted with the dogmatic 
interpretation of the Old Theology, but 
having been chastised with whips, were 
in no mood to be chastised with scor- 
pions. 

At the present time those who best 
understand the import of the changed 
position of the day are beginning to 
feel firmer ground under their feet. It 
would be strange to find now anyone 
who could agonize with Robert Els- 
mere. The old doctrinal bands have 
loosened, but there has also been a 
revived confidence in the grounds of 
personal religious assurance. The 
older creeds stand, and they will not 
be pulled down; but gradually they are 
being freshly understood, and perhaps 
they will not be found ultimately in- 
compatible with an expression of re- 
ligious experience in harmony with 
modern beliefs, ideals, and knowledge. 
It must not be forgotten that the 
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great creeds of Christendom are not 
merely embodiments of _ religious 
thought, but of religious feeling also, 
and the latter factor does not change. 
It is only in part—in the former part 
—that fresh accommodation is needed. 
The bulk of the ministry of the 
churches have accepted the main po- 
sitions of modern criticism. Yet in- 
creasingly it is proved possible to con- 
tinue undisturbed the practical and 
experimental work of Christianity, 
neither wishing to reject the new wine 
nor to thrust it into old bottles. It is 
generally realized that the period is 
one of transition, but the great ma- 
jority of the clergy are content to 
continue in the practical manner of the 
shopkeeper who posts the sign, “Busi- 
ness carried on as usual during altera- 
tions,” believing that the alterations 
when complete wil] result in a more 
effective opportunity for the conduct 
of the work of the abiding Temple of 
God. Indeed, so far as those are con- 
cerned who are most closely in touch 
with, and best informed regarding, the 
new position of doctrine, it may be 
said that there is no acute problem. 
The difficulties that forced many hon- 
orable men to resign their charges have 
been dissolved by fresh light and un- 
derstanding, and can hardly reappear. 

But what of “the average man”? 
It is in his case that the crux of the 
question arises. In his own way he 
has been susceptible to the change, but 
how far has he been able to accom- 
modate himself to it? His views have 
altered. None can doubt that. The 
old “hell-fire” preaching is not preached 
to him now, but he would not tolerate 
it if it were. Once it appeared sound 
doctrine, and not so long sinee as one 
imagines. More important is the 
change that has taken place in his 
mind regarding the authenticity of the 
Old Testament narrative. Though un- 
acquainted with the ways of the critic, 
and as undisturbed by the Wellhausen- 
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Graf hypothesis as by the differential 
calculus, he has none the less ceased to 
look upon the Old Testament as in- 
fallible historical truth. Very little de- 
tail is known. It is an exception to 
find, even amongst well-educated peo- 
ple, much knowledge of such common- 
places of criticism as the composite 
authorship of the Pentateuch, but the 
general result of the critical view has 
none the less made itself noticeably 
felt. The modern preacher can as- 
sume, without misunderstanding or in- 
terruption, things which thirty years 
ago his predecessor would have been 
dispossessed for hinting. The summary 
view of inspiration has been discarded 
from the pew, and the miraculous, 
though not generally rejected, is re 
ceived with a distinct measure. of 
caution. 

As regards the New Testament, how- 
ever, it will be found that a consider- 
ably more conservative attitude is 
maintained, especially so far as the 
person and work of Christ are con- 
cerned. Whilst a sermon upon “The 
Bible and Modern Criticism,” frankly 
though not provocatively set forth, is 
likely to be received, by a town con- 
gregation at least, with nothing but 
interest, any statement that seems to 
be indicative of a weakened conception 
of the divinity and authority of our 
‘Lord almost invariably evokes resent- 
ment, not merely among the officials 
and workers of the Church, but 
amongst the general congregation. In 
a London ministry of eight years, I 
have met with only three protests re- 
garding the doctrine of preachers who 
have visited my church. One bluffly 
denied the Virgin birth, another inter- 
preted the cry “Eloi, Eloi!” as a lapse 
of faith on the part of the Divine 
Sufferer, whilst another uttered the 
somewhat unguarded statement—that 
probably was not meant to convey the 
interpretation it received—that “Christ 
came to earth to. perfect Himself that 
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He might sit at the right hand of the 
Father.” In each case several pro- 
tests, firmly but not intolerantly ex- 
pressed, were forwarded to me. _ It 
would seem that upon this subject the 
average man has little sympathy with 
advanced criticism, and his sensitive- 
ness can surely not be entirely wrong. 

It is not necessary to multiply ex- 
amples of either the extent or the lim- 
its of the critical sympathies of the 
average man. The main question con- 
cerns the general result of fifty years 
of Biblical criticism and doctrinal 
change upon his religious life and 
opinions. It must be recognized that 
if he has comprehended little of its de- 
tails, he has absorbed much of its sig- 
nificance. He cannot be unaffected by 
the atmosphere of the times, by what 
he reads and by what he hears. He 
understands that the Bible is not re- 
garded to-day in the way in which he 
was taught to regard it in his child- 
hood. The ban which once forbade as 
sacrilegious anything but a literal in- 
terpretation and absolute acceptance 
has broken. He maintains that con- 
fidence in and respect for private judg- 
ment which is the inbred inheritance 
of generations of Protestantism. Por- 
merly the Bible stood as the strict cus- 
todian of the individual conscience, and 
the final arbiter between rival inter- 
pretations of different judgments; now 
it does not do so, to anything like the 
same extent. Here, it would seem, 
lies the essence of the present diffi- 
culty. Individual conscience and pri- 
vate judgment have always had the 
staff of Scriptural authority upon 
which to lean, and the letter of Scrip- 
tural law to which to appeal. Now the 
authority no longer serves the same 
purpose. 

It has already been said that there 
exists very little difficulty in the minds 
of those who best understand the po- 
sition, but the average man stands to- 
day where they stood some years ago. 
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His difficulty is beginning, and he 
must be helped to find a solution that 
will meet his case, in the same way in 
which his teachers have found at least 
a temporary resting place. He has not 
lost his faith, neither will he lose it; 
but he is rapidly losing the old basis 
of that faith, and has not yet found 
another. 

The modern Church must not and 
dare not neglect this undoubted loss 
of the sense of authority in religion. 
Protestantism showed a sound psycho- 
logical sense when, in overthrowing 
the authority of the Church, it set up 
in its stead the authority of the Bible. 
Darwin remarked that a cat eats slowly 
and a dog rapidly, because centuries 
of domestication do not eradicate the 
habits of a solitary animal, which can 
consume its food at leisure, and a gre- 
garious animal, which, living and 
hunting in packs, finds that to eat 
fastest is to get most. Man’s instincts 
are not less permanent, and as a so- 
cial being his ever-growing passion for 
freedom does not eradicate his craving 
for authority. The revolt against au- 
thority never goes beyond the surface; 
beneath, it is always ene of the de 
sires of man’s nature, and that desire 
has its place in the religious life as 
fully as in any other part of man’s 
being. 

It is, of course, true, that criticism 
of the letter of Scripture has enhanced 
and not impaired the profit of the 
spirit; and since spiritual values are 
conserved, there are many who will 
say that dogmatism is well lost. For 
certain types of character this may 
well be, but, rightly or wrongly, the 
religious nature of a very large num- 
ber demands some definite—some dog- 
matic, if you prefer to say so—stand- 
ard and authority. In the past the 
Bible stood as an absolute and exter- 
nal authority, literally interpreted. It 
is useless to imagine that this can ever 
be so again. The Bible is still a spiritual 
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authority, and it always will be, but 
not in the sense in which it has been. 
Can Protestantism teach her children 
the new centre of authority in religion, 
or is the old manner of authority to be 
allowed to decay and nothing to be 
done to replace it? It is true that the 
infallible standards of. the Roman 
Church appear to-day rather a source 
of weakness than of strength, but there 
is strength, and much strength in them. 
Their dogmatism has served a relig- 
ious purpose for many centuries, and 
the Modernist movement wisely recog- 
nizes that what is necessary is not to 
break down authority, but to recon- 
stitute it. The true inwardness of the 
Modernist movement is not revolt but 
renewal. It seeks to strengthen the 
Church by no longer allowing its dic- 
tates to conflict with the common sense 
and common knowledge of the times. 
The weakness of the present position 
in the Protestant Churches lies largely 
in this, that the people have lost, or 
at least are speedily losing, the old 
regulative character of Scripture and 
dogma, and that the place of author- 
ity is being left vacant. There is on 
every hand an indeterminism, a rest- 
lessness, the dispiritedness of an army 
without a standard or a party without 
a war-cry. Sooner or later the Protest- 
ant Churches must face the problem of 
definitely restoring to the bulk of the 
people the rapidly waning sense of 
certainty and authority in religion. 
The impermanence of the belief and 
practice of the present day cannot 
continue. Schweitzer has tried to 
prove that the teaching of Jesus was 
an interimsethik till the Parousia, which 
He fervently anticipated, should be 
manifested. Schweitzer’s word is 
more impressive than his theory, and 
one readily sees the appropriateness of 
the term as applied to the present po- 
sition. The beliefs of the average man 
to-day are an interimsethik, and be⸗ 
eause they serve temporarily, it is not 








realized that they will not serve con- 
tinuously. No one desires to precipi- 
tate matters, but a settlement will 
have to be effected, and it is some 
what disquieting to find so little reali- 
zation of its necessity, and so few con- 
structive attempts to meet the needs 
of the situation. 

It is to be feared that many of the 
clergy do not fully appreciate the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. They find a 
few in their congregations who avow 
a passionate, if not very well-informed 
adherence to “the old doctrine.” Others 
are critically inclined, and toy with “a 
liberal theology.” The great majority 
are apparently unmindful, and prefer 
practical and uncontroversial preach- 
ing. The pulpit accordingly avoids the 
difficult task, and eschews the danger 
zoue. After all, who can resist the 
seduction of peace with popularity? 
Hence it is often said, “The people do 
not want apologetics, and are untrou- 
bled by theological controversy.” It 
is true that the Englishman, a prac- 
tical being, prefers the practical in the 
pulpit. None the less, in his reading 
and thinking he cannot shut out the 
spirit of the times. Indeed, the aver- 
age man is far more interested in 
modern theology than his preceptors 
often imagine. A sermon upon a the- 
ological topic that avoids pedantry and 
the use of technical terms is invariably 
appreciated by him. He will, in his 
own way, discuss theology with his 
friends as keenly as he will debate pol- 
itics. In all this he is not and cannot 
be blind to the new outlook. If his 
ministers would more often touch on 
these matters in their visits to him, 
instead of the parochial and general 
topics usually in vogue on such occa- 
sions, they would ascertain much more 
of the actual state of affairs. The 
old-fashioned spiritual director made 
it a practice formally to inquire into 
the soul of each member of the house- 
hold. If his modern successor will 
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inquire informally as to the opinions 
of his people, he will find that matters 
have gone much further than is com- 
monly realized. The average man may 
be more reticent concerning his opin- 
ions in clerical company, for fear of 
being betrayed into.some blunder, but 
it is not difficult to gather that, in 
different degrees, he has drifted with 
the new current from the old moor- 
ings. It is a disquieting sign of the 
scant help he has received from his 
spiritual leaders, to find cases where 
he assumes that they still hold de fide 
to the literalism he has discarded, and 
that they are pledged to maintain a 
six-days’ creation, and the zoology of 
Noah’s Ark. That this opinion can 
still be found shows that the modern 
preacher has not always been suffi- 
ciently candid with his people. Inevi- 
tably there must follow a lessening 
of the influence he can exercise upon 
them, especially among the younger 
people. Their ears are deaf to the 
man whose intellectual abilities they 
are not able to respect. . 

The truth would seem to be that, in 
a laudable desire to help and not hinder 
faith, to cultivate character, not to 
raise doubts, the Church has main- 
tained a policy of avoidance, but has 
maintained it too long. Like the par- 
ent who, in view of the difficulties in- 
volved, allows his child to “find out 
things for himself,” and then is pained 
and astonished to discover how much 
the child has learned, and how unde- 
sirably, the’ Church has continued to 
presume a state of innocence in the 
mind of the average man regarding 
theological changes and their import 
which no longer exists. The result is 
that he has been left to gain his own 
knowledge, and has gained it in im- 
pressions that are often incorrect, and 
in a manner which is destructive of 
the sympathetic and confidential rela- 
tion that should exist between him and 
his church and ministry. The conse- 
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quences affect not merely the opinion, 
but the spiritual life of the people. 
There is no belief that does not bear 
upon conduct. The sense of obliga- 
tion has declined. The tendency to 
neglect public worship, the vague sen- 
timent that it does not matter what 
anyone believes, may not wholly be 
caused by the change in doctrinal mat- 
ters; but they are none the less di- 
rectly connected with it, and the con- 
nection is closer than is commonly be- 
lieved. The average man, moreover, 
does not separate his ethics from his 
religion in the manner of certain of 
the philosophers, and a loss of the 
sanctions of religion must involve for 
him some weakening of ethical obliga- 
tion. The question calls for more seri- 
ous treatment than it is receiving. Is 
it not time that a definite attempt were 
made to renew the sanctions and 
ground of certainty of religion? If 
that is so, where may one look for the 
initiative of a fresh positive move- 
ment? 

One turns to the critics. No one 
regrets what they have done. It was 
necessary, and, in its main principles, 
it will stand. The removal of the old 
grounds is complete. Should they not 
endeavor now, if they have come not 
to destroy but to fulfil, to supplement 
what they have done with some more 
constructive work. Have we not had 
sufficient of purely literary criticism? 
It is true that it has not ended its 
work. Recent changes of opinion sug- 
gest that a very extensive revision of 
former results will soon be necessary. 
But literary criticism pure and simple, 
and continued by itself, is insufficient, 
and is showing signs of degenerating 
with excessive subjectivity, and spend- 
ing its force in inventing various 
sources in the composition of every 
book, upon the identity and extent of 
which hardly two critics will agree. 
Let literary criticism have its perfect 
work, but whilst it proceeds should 
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not some more positive movement be 
attempted side by side with it? Purely 
literary criticism cannot supply what 
is necessary, but the historical and 
psychological study of religion, profit- 
ing from all the fresh sources of in- 
formation with which it has been en- 
dowed, should be able to effect this, 
Schleiermacher, who has not yet been 
recognized as the epoch-maker he was, 
taught the world what he had learned 
in his Pietist training, the true inward- 
ness and self-sufficiency of religion as 
the work of the Eternal God in the 
heart of man. The full implications 
of Schleiermacher’s teaching have yet 
to be realized. Nothing can assist the 
process better than the study of re- 
ligion comparatively, historically, psy- 
chologically. In that may be found 
those eternal principles based both on 
the nature of God and of man, that 
give to religion its permanence, its au- 
thority, and its power. If the truths 
thus to be gained could be given to 
the average man in a manner he could 
comprehend, they would supply afresh 
what he has lost. But have his teach- 
ers learned these? The study of re 
ligion is as yet in its infancy. In the 
majority of our theological institutions, 
the course followed to-day differs but 
slightly from that of fifty years ago. 
There is much dogmatic theology, pa- 
tristic learning, and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and the principal modification em- 
braces only some acquaintance with 
literary criticism. The theory of re- 
ligion as the anthropologist, the his- 
torian, and the psychologist investigate 
it is still in a state of neglect, and 
until the teachers of the average man 
learn, there is no hope that he can 
realize anything for himself. Yet it 
ought surely to be recognized that a 
proper understanding of the nature of 
religion is the primary foundation upon 
which one can hope to build up a 
sense of religious authority. 

The study of religion, moreover, 





must tend to do what no amount of 
literary criticism can do: restore the 
true spiritual authority of the Scrip- 
tures. The average man, it has been 
contended, no longer regards them as 
his forefathers did; but his love and 
reverence for the Bible have not been 
destroyed. Put upon a fresh basis, 
they would be renewed in far greater 
strength. If the study of the Old Tes- 
tament, for example, is not allowed to 
degenerate into a mere dissection of 
sources and authors, and a guessing 
competition as to dates, but is under- 
taken so as to reveal the historical 
manifestation of the eternal principles 
of religion in the lives and teaching 
of the great religious personalities of 
Israel, and in the story of the people, 
the book will once more become a re- 
ligious authority. Moreover, its au- 
thority will be more fitting and secure, 
for it will exist not in the arbitrary 
dictates of the letter, but in the spirit 
of religion which is more perfectly re- 
vealed in the Scriptures than any- 
where else in the literature of man- 
kind. This study would be carried 
out comparatively with that of other 
forms of religion, which in their own 
way witness the same truths. The 
religion of one nation, whether Israel, 
or Rome, or Greece, can no more be 
understood apart from that of others, 
than can the history of England be un- 
derstood apart from that of Europe. 
It is not necessary that the average 
man should be called upon to study 
the subject, or that it should be pre- 
sented to him technically. If his 
teachers will assimilate its results, they 
will be able to convey all that is 
needed in a manner he can readily 
grasp. In this way something at least 
would be done to restore the idea of a 
firm ground and basis in religion, and 
the Scriptures would assume a fresh 
value and significance as the most 
complete and trustworthy record there 
is of that commerce between God and 
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the soul of man which is the essence 
of religion. The study of religion will 
not afford static and dogmatic conclu- 
sions in the same sense that the older 
dogmatism claimed, nor does it yield 
an infallible external authority. But 
the present age, whilst it needs au- 
thority and definiteness in matters of 
belief, is in no temper to receive it in 
the older fashion. The trend of the 
times, not less than the work of the 
critics, has disestablished the former 
manner of dogmatism. But religion 
properly understood has its own secur- 
ity, and the Scriptures in the light of 
modern knowledge may be shown to 
possess an authority and value moré 
permanent and abiding than they 
could ever have had in the days of the 
worship of the letter. The new au- 
thority is in harmony with the require- 
ments of the time, and it is meet as 
well as right that it should be made 

known by the Church to the people. 
One further suggestion may be 
added. Christian teaching can rely not 
only on the intrinsic authority of re- 
ligion, bat on the authority of Christ. 
Our formal theology has never truly 
recognized the difference between the 
teaching of Jesus and that of the rest 
of the New Testament. Persuaded 
that the New Testament contains a 
definite doctrinal system, which has 
only to be. made explicit by classifica- 
tion and arrangement, it has treated 
alike the teaching of Jesus and that 
of every writer, known or anonymous; 
whose writjngs have been accepted 
into the canon. It is not necessary to 
derogate from the spiritual truth 
and wisdom of the apostles to 
exalt that of Christ; but there must 
be attached to the latter an authority 
that can dwell in the same degree in 
no other part of the New Testament. 
Merely to treat the teaching of Jesus 
as one element in the construction of 
a doctrinal system is seriously to in- 
jure it. What St. Paul says may be 
LIVING AGE VOL. LIx. 3072 
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a matter for discussion; what Christ 
says is, for the Christian, a matter 
for loyal and implicit obedience. We 
can view the records of the teaching 
of Jesus with the confidence that, in 
substance and form they are suffi- 
ciently near to the ipsissima verba of 
the Master. Purely literary criticism 
has left all the main points intact. The 
only question is that raised by subjec- 
tive critics, who reduce the teaching of 
Jesus to half-a-dozen sayings whose 
sole guarantee is that they commend 
themselves to the wisdom of the se 
lector. Since, however, the subjective 
critic holds a tenure usually as pre- 
carious as that of the priest of Nemi, 
his views frequently do not remain 
long enough to call for a serious refu- 
tation. Nor can the attempts to find 
a key-word, whether it be eschatology 
or anything else, which shall open the 
teaching of Jesus. show any greater 
convincing power. The teaching of 
Jesus remains what it has always 
been, not an authoritative dogmatic 
system, but an authoritative law of 
life. If the Church will more clearly 
set apart this teaching, it will provide 
the people with that certain basis for 
faith and action which the religious 
nature of the average man craves. It 
is true that the teaching of the New 
Testament generally is the best means 
of interpreting, and the most natural 
development of, the teaching of Jesus; 
but unless the distinction between the 
teaching of the Master and that of 
the disciples is manifested, the full 
majesty and authority of the teach- 
ing of Jesus is obscured. Perhaps the 
greatest mistake that the Church has 
made in the use of the New Testa- 
ment is that she has dealt with it in 
a manner which co-ordinates the apos- 
tles with Christ, rather than subor- 
dinates them to Him. If she will put 
the teaching of Jesus in the first 
place, in its unique place, the 
average man will not look in vain 
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for an unchallengeable rule of faith. 
|. The call of the hour is for a syste- 
matic campaign of reconstructive 
work, that shall enable the average 
man to realize that behind his practice 
of faith there is a sound and reliable 
theory. It is not a law of logic, but 
of, something far greater, of life, that 
practice cannot permanently be di- 
.xorced from theory. The practice of 
. religion, if one may so speak, continues 
to-day, though the old theory has been 
shaken. But in time, unless a fresh 
intellectual basis is supplied, there will 
be, the inevitable reaction upon prac- 
tice, ‘The Church has dwelt long 
@Rough with the results of criticism 
4q.,.be enabled to give to her children 
ft least.a general understanding of the 
»o ontemporary Review. 


new position. She can show the cer- 
tainty of religion in the very nature 
of religion itself; she can show the 
true and spiritual values of the Scrip- 
tures; she can make clear the absolute 
authority of Jesus to the Christian. 
In this manner al] the virtue of the 
old and dogmatic age should be re- 
tained, and its defects remedied. The 
sooner the better. .When the Church 
makes her new proclamation, it will 
be received with gladness by many un- 
settled minds, and the end must surely 
be that out of the alarms and turmoil 
of the theological struggle of the past, 
will be built up more securely the 
“foundations of the City of God upon 
earth. 
E. 8. Waterhouse. 








‘“J¢ Miss Austen could come back to 
an English village to-day, live its life 
and go into its society, how very little 
¢hange she would perceive when once 
she got used to the motor-cars! Better 
means of locomotion have, of course, 
enlarged the social circle of all villages, 
but Miss Austen’s heroines had a wide 
acquaintance. “Sense and Sensibility” 
lived no doubt in the far country, 
Emma within an hour's drive of Box 
Hill and within seventeen miles of 
London, and Elizabeth a mile from a 
country town. The Bennets, we are 
told, “dined with twenty-four families,” 
and Emma and her father seldom 
passed an evening alone. The changes 
in the aspect even of remoter villages 
by the addition of new houses had be- 
gun in Miss Austen’s time. The vil- 
lage of Upper Cross, in Gloucestershire, 
where Anne Elliot used to visit her 
sister, “had been completely in the old 
English style, containing only two 
houses superior in appearance to those 
of the yeomen and laborers,” we read, 
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but upon the marriage of the young 
squire “it had received the improve- 
ment of a farmhouse elevated into a 
cottage (sic) for his residence.” This 
ornate cottage had “a veranda,” 
“French windows,” and “other pretti- 
nesses.” Nowadays Miss Austen would 
find more such cottages, and would not, 
we imagine, be much surprised. In 
the nearer country there were already a 
good many—and Miss Austen stayed a 
good deal in the nearer country. 
Social] divisions were, perhaps, more 
marked than they are now, at any rate 
they were more constantly alluded to. 
In many ways it was a franker age. 
“Consequence” was a thing acknowl- 
edged in the middle class as openly as 
precedence in the upper. Our readers 
will remember that Emma declared she 
had no fear of being an old maid, be- 
cause, married or single, she could 
still have “consequence.” Consequence 
is still silently recognized, and can 
exist without any “distinction.” It has 
something to do with character and 
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something to do with caste, something 
also perhaps with fastidiousness. It 
produces, as it has always produced, 
invisible barriers. The farmers still 
associate little or not at ali with peo- 
ple of “consequence,” and though now- 
adays we. should not think much of a 
young lady who spoke as Emma did 
of “a complete gross vulgar farmer,” 
the status quo is much as it was. All 
the divisions of the middle class inter- 
mingle, however, to a certain extent; 
so they did in Miss Austen’s time. 
Money counts for a great deal now; so 
it did then, in some ways far more 
than at present. No doubt money would 
not get people into the very highest 
society then as it would now. The 
newly rich had a lower goal. Miss 
Austen depicted their successful strug- 
gle. She knew little about rank and 
fashion, and the great and fashionable 
are painted in her books with extraor- 
dinary satire, though Darcy fascinated 
finally his literary creator. She liked 
the people of the upper middle class 
the best—the people of “consequence” 
and “elegance,” but she laughed at 
them when they tried to be exclusive 
and never crowned their efforts with 
success. One profession has completely 
altered its social standing—the doctor's. 
Mr. Perry, Mr. Woodhouse’s “apothe- 
cary,” was perforce acquainted with 
the whole society of the place, but he 
and Mrs. Perry did not move in it, 
though Isabella Knightley always 
called on Mrs. Perry when she came 
to stay at Hartfield, just to “show her 
the children.” Mrs. Goddart, the mis- 
tress of an “old-fashioned boarding- 
school,” represented the extreme limit 
of Highbury society. She did, indeed, 
visit at Hartfield, but she was expected 
when she came to make herself useful, 
to play backgammon with Mr. Wood- 
house, and generally to lay herself out 
to amuse and convenience her hosts, in 
return for which she was always sent 
home in their carriage. 
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Land was not the sole test of po- 
sition even in Miss Austen’s time. The 
Woodhouses, though the acknowledged 
leaders of Highbury society, were not 
landowners. The Knightleys of Don- 
well Abbey owned the parish, and 
Hartfield was “a mere notch” cut out 
of the Donwell estate. Emma’s charms 
must have made her conspicuous in any 
society, but it is a little difficult to 
see why all Highbury looked up to her 
quite as they did. She was known to 
have thirty thousand pounds, and 
money did not count for nothing. Mr. 
and Mrs. Coles, for instance, rose into 
a position in which it was possible for 
them to invite the Knightleys and 
Woodhouses by reason of an access of 
fortune. The Coleses were “only mod- 
erately genteel,” but when their income 
increased they added to their house, 
and “their love of society and their 
new dining-room prepared everybody 
for their keeping dinner company.” 
Emma Woodhouse did not wish to go. 
She had thought they would not pre- 
sume to invite “the regular and best 
families,” but finding she could not dis- 
suade the sensible Mr. Knightley and 
the genial Mr. Weston from accepting 
their invitations, and softened by an 
intimation that Mrs. Coles had bought 
a folding screen in London to keep Mr. 
Woodhouse from the draught, she de- 
termined to accept. The dinner turned 
out much like other country dinners; 
“a few clever things were said, a few 
downright silly ones, but by much the 
larger proportion neither the one nor 
the other; nothing wiser than every- 
day remarks, dull repetitions, old news, 
and heavy jokes.” We wonder if the 
persons of consequence or the others 
said the clever things. We all know 
that in Miss Austen’s time gentlemen 
drank heavily, but in her books gentle- 
men no more got drunk than they do 
now. Mr. Elton, it is true, had too 
much wine upon one occasion, appar- 
ently in order to gain courage to pro- 
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pose to the redoubtable Emma, who 
thought him not altogether “elegant,” 
though his manners were passable. 
Even he, however, did not get drunk, 
but took only enough “to elevate his 
spirits, but not to confuse his intel- 
lects.” Is there such a thing as “ele- 
gance” now? Of course there is. It is 
valued as much as it was ever valued. 
But we have given up social definitions. 
Distinctions are tacit nowadays. But 
to return to Miss Austen’s social scale. 
The Coleses were by no means the only 
family who owed their introduction to 
the world of the elegant to their money. 
The Lucases were likewise nouveaur 
riches. Sir Charles Lucas was a retired 
tradesman and ex-Mayor of Merryton, 
who got his title for presenting an ad- 
dress to the King. He had long given 
up his business when “Pride and Preju- 
dice” begins, and had come to live a 
mile from the town, at Lucas Lodge, 
“where he could think with pleasure of 
his own importance, and, unchecked by 
the demands of business, occupy him- 
self solely in being civil to all the 
world. This type of rich man is even 
now more common than that of Gorgius 
Midas. His capable and sensible daugh- 
ter, our readers will remember, mar- 
ried Mr. Collins, and was thus thrown 
into the society of Lady Catherine de 
Burgh. Both father and daughter show 
their want of good breeding by their 
delighted acceptance of that hateful 
woman’s patronage. No one, we think, 
would put up with Lady Catherine now 
but Elizabeth did not put up with her 
then, and the picture, if overdrawn, is 
a caricature and not an invention. Lady 
Catherine de Burgh took no notice of 
“consequence” and “elegance.” She re- 
garded the world below her own as 
all alike—all “middles” together. Mr. 
Collins and Emma were alike under- 
bred in her eyes. Are there none such 
now? There were ways in which money 
meant more than it does now. Mr. 
Knightley points out that poor Miss 


Bates has “sunk” and must “sink still 
further” by reason of her poverty. No 
one, we think, is nowadays regarded as 
having “sunk” in the place of her 
birth, where her former “consequence” 
was known to all the world, hecause 
she has lost money. On_ the con- 
trary, poverty, if it goes far enough, 
is sometimes regarded as a dis- 
tinction. 

The church played a less part in vil- 
lage life in the time of Miss Austen 
than it plays now. Herself the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, she had a very 
g00d will to the clergy, but she did not 
expect them to work hard. Neverthe- 
less it is easy to underrate what they 
did for their parishes. The charming 
Mr. Tilney, for instance, thought he 
had done his duty very handsomely if 
he spent three days a week in his par- 
ish. On the other hand, we are always 
being told by old-fashioned people that 
a really good squire can make or mar 
the whole life of a village. Miss Aus- 
ten’s clergymen—the good ones among 
them—worked quite as hard for the 
parish as any squire. Parish meetings 
and magisterial meetings are constant- 
ly spoken of, and we cannot suppose 
such good people had no thought for the 
poor. It is against human nature for 
a kind-hearted man to take no interest 
in his poorer neighbors. They did not 
do as much for their parishes as the 
best clergy do now. They did not try 
to foster the religious life of the place 
or make any very radical] efforts of re- 
form. But even now, speaking gen- 
erally, the best clergy, the men who 
lead lives of saintly devotion and stren- 
uous work, are not to be found in large 
numbers outside the towns. Let any 
candid churchman who lives more than 
twenty miles out of London in a rural 
district look round at the parsons about 
him. Would he not exchange most of 
them for the “right-minded” and kind- 
hearted Edmund, for Mr. Tilney with 
his sense and accomplishments, or for 
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Catherine Morland’s just, gentlemanly, 
and unresentful father. 

But the thought of the church leads 
us to the real social difference which 
exists between our time and Miss Aus- 
ten’s. Our attitude towards the poor 
has changed. It is not that Miss Aus- 
ten’s gentry were heartless—they were 
not. It was not that they were indiffer- 
ent, for they do not appear to have 
been. It is simply that they were con- 
tent with things as they found them. 
We are told that when Anne Elliot’s 
father quitted his estate Anne visited 
every cottage upon it to wish the in- 
habitants good-bye. Presumably they 
were all her friends. Emma paid char- 
itable visits to the sick, and upon one 
occasion, we are told, made a great 
effort to keep in mind the “misery” she 
had witnessed. Being convinced that 
she would not be able to do so, she 
consoled herself with the following re- 
flection: “If we feel for the wretched 

The Spectator. 
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enough to do all that we can for them, 
the rest is empty sympathy only dis- 
tressing to ourselves.” The point of 
view is not typical of this generation. 
How can we forget? we ask—not how 
can we remember? “All that we can” 
is a phrase, and disturbs us. What 
does it mean? Miss Austen never won- 
dered. Yet Emma was no thoughtless 
Lady Bountiful. “She was very com- 
passionate”: “she understood their 
ways” (the ways of the poor); she had 
“no romantic expectations of extraor- 
dinary virtue from those for whom 
education had done so little”; and “she 
always gave her assistance with as 
much intelligence as goodwill.” The 
C.O.8. would have had little to teach 
her. But times have changed after all. 
Miss Austen’s world played the social 
game with real zest. The same game 
is still played and is still amusing, but 
the players are preoccupied. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “MAINE.” 


To the Editors of The Fortnightly Re- 

view: 
Gentlemen, 

My attention has been invited to 
some statements as to the origin of the 
destruction of the Maine in Havana 
Harbor, which directly concern myself, 
in the December 28, 1912, No. 3573, 
issue of The Living Age, page 776, form- 
ing part of an article by Percy F. 
Martin on the subject of the Monroe 
Doctrine, reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Review. . 

The portion of the article which con- 
cerns myself personally is so absolutely 


The erroneous statement. 


“In the month of July last year 
(1911), however, the ship was laid 
bare, and General Bixby, an official of 
the United States, who was in charge 
of the work of raising the vessel, de- 


January 10, 1913. 


wrong, and so absolutely unfair ‘to 
both myself and to the United States, 
that I feel obliged to call upon you as 
responsible for its promulgation 
throughout the world to promulgate in 
equally effective manner mry absolute 
denial of the erroneous statements as- 
cribed to me. 

Perhaps I can explain my position 
best by stating in parallel columns, 
first, the lines to which I take excep- 
tion, and second, a correct statement 
of the situation described. The errone- 
ous statement and its correction are 
as follows: 


The actual facts. 

In the month of July last year 
(1911) the ship was laid bare, and 
General Bixby, Chief of Bngineers of 
the United States Army, who was in 
charge of the work of raising the ves- 
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clared that the explosion took place 
in the interior of the ship, and not 
from any outside agency whatever, 
adding that ‘a terrible mistake has 
been occasioned.’ Terrible, indeed, but 
a mistake which has never been ad- 
mitted officially nor in any way 
atoned for. 

“There is much existing evidence 
to substantiate General Bixby’s 
theory.” 


While there have been many theories 
in the past regarding the cause of the 
destruction of the Maine known to me 
personally, I never attempted to adopt 
any one of them as my own, or to sub- 
stitute any other therefor. As the work 
of unwatering progressed there was 
finally brought to light during the lat- 
ter part of 1911 one plate of the ship’s 
bottom whose condition, including lo- 
eation and surroundings, was such as 
could not be explained satisfactorily 
except by the assumption of an exte- 
rior explosion of a charge of some low- 
grade explosive prior to the explosion 
of the magazines and from which the 
magazine explosion resulted; and a 
verdict to that effect was rendered to 
the President of the United States by 
a mixed Board of Navy and Army offi- 

_ cers, after viewing the fully exposed 
vessel’s bottom. I never made the 
statement, “a terrible mistake has been 

occasioned,” and I never heard it as- 












sel, declared that the vessel at that 
time had only been laid bare far 
enough to show the terrible wreckage 
resulting from the explosion of the 
ship’s magazines, that the unwatering 
of the wreck up to that date failed to 
show any evidence whatever as to 
what started the explosion of the 
magazines, and that the _ terrible 
wreckage due to the magazine explo- 
sion was so much greater than any- 
one had imagined before the unwater- 
ing, that it was exceedingly doubtful 
whether any part of the vessel found 
by further unwatering would be able 
to give any definite evidence of the 
original cause of the explosion. Gen- 
eral Bixby endeavored at that time to 
explain to all interested parties that 
his work was merely to unwater the 
vessel and expose its remaining frag- 
ments to view as fully as possible and 
with as little damage or derangement 
as possible until it should have been 
inspected by other authorities: in 
other words, that his duty was merely 
to establish physical facts, without 
reference to any theory whatever re- 
garding the cause of the explosion. 


cribed to me until I saw it in The Living 
Age. 
Very respectfully, 
W. H. Bixby, 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 


January 28, 1913. 
General W. H. Bixby, 
Oftice of the Chief of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. A. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter dated the 10th inst., ad- 
dressed to me care of The Fortnightly 
Review, has been forwarded to me 
here, and I have read your remarks 
concerning that part of my article upon 
the Monroe Doctrine (which appeared 
in that publication of November last. 
and which was reproduced in the De- 
cember number of The Living Age, No. 
3573,) to which you take exception. 

The version which you give me re- 
garding the report made by you to the 
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United States Government is certainly 
at variance with that published in the 
London papers on the 7th of July, 
1911. I will refer you for further de- 
tails of this report to the London Daily 
Mail of that date, wherein you will see 
that, according to a Reuter telegram 
from Washington, it is stated:— 


“General Bixby, who is in charge 
ef the work of raising her (the U. 8. 
battleship Maine) declares that an ex- 
plosion of her three magazines sank the 
Maine, and that the effects of the ex- 
plosion could not have been 
produced from without. There are 
numerous indications in the hull which 
prove that the explosion took place in 
the interior of the ship. What caused 
the explosion, he concludes, will never 
be known. Thus he pronounces decis- 
ively against any possibliity of a Span- 
ish mine having been employed. It 
follows that the United States made 
war on Spain without just cause. The 
war originated in a terrible mistake 
which arose from a pure accident.” 

You mention in the second paragraph 
of your letter that these statements 
(which I reproduced in my article in 
The Fortnightly Review) are “absolute- 
ly wrong, and absolutely unfair to my- 
self and to the United States.” 

While unreservedly accepting from so 
distinguished an authority the denial of 
their accuracy, it seems at least re- 
markable that it is only now, nearly 
two years after the original statements 
were made, that you should, upon their 
reproduction, take exception to them. 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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For your information I may say that 
the references used by me in my ar 
ticle were paraphrased from a telegram 
which appeared in a great many of 
the British daily newspapers of the 7th 
of July, 1911, and I have the cutting 
from one of these journals (the Daily 
Mail) from which, as stated, the quota- 
tion employed by me is drawn. 

You will perceive that, in giving pub- 
licity, in my article in The Fortnightly 
Review, to the statements which you 
now object to, I have, to use your own 
expression, “promulgated” no new 
theory, nor have I attributed to you the 
employment of a single word which had 
not already been published in journals 
of world-wide circulation; the telegram 
having appeared in the British Press, 
it is hardly to be supposed that its pur- 
port remained unknown in the United 
States. 

I can add nothing to what I have al- 
ready said with regard to the sound- 
ness of the authority upon which I 
based my statements; but I am send- 
ing a copy of this correspondence to the 
Editor of The Fortnightly Review, who 
will exercise his discretion in referring 
to the matter in some future issue of 
that publication. As a mere con- 
tributor, you will, of course, appreciate 
that I possess no power to insert any 
explanatory statement upon my own 
authority. ° 

Believe me to be, dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Percy F. Martin. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


I felt it difficult to approach the sub- 
ject, for I thought they had been lov- 
ers: but she spoke without constraint. 

“It’s so funny to know that he is 
dead,” she said; “it’s not a month since 
I saw him last, and he was so well 
then.” 


She looked at me straight with her 
brown, sunlit eyes; there was a strange 
dauntlessness about her that baffled 
me. 

“And now when I shut my eyes, I 
see his face so clearly, so alive, that I 
can’t believe that it doesn’t exist any 
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jonger, anywhere. I wonder if it is 
always like that when people die— 
even the changing expressions of his 
mouth, that look of being half-amused, 
half-puzzled—you know it?” 

I nodded, for I had known him well 
in the casual, superficial way one 
knows so many people. 

“And when I don’t shut them too,” 
she added quietly. 

She was sitting on the oak chest be- 
side the window, her hands in her lap. 
Outside there was sun; it shone across 
her hair and slant-wise over the room. 
She has always seemed to me a 
strangely golden person. There was a 
long pause. I did not feel enough at 
ease with her to speak freely even now. 

She leaned one elbow on the window- 
sill, and looked out into the garden; 
Louise was there watering her rosebed, 
and a bumble-bee buzzed _sleepily 
against the glass. 

“You know,” she said, turning to me 
again, “what seems so odd is that one 
didn’t know it was the last time—and 
we had been talking about death only 
the day before. It was at Cawthorpe, 
just three weeks ago—twenty-five days 
ago that is, now. We went down into 
the big wheat field after dinner to see 
the end of the harvest, and we talked 
about harvests being always the same 
for such hundreds of years, and people 
living and dying—you know the sort 
of thing?” She smiled slightly and 
glanced up. 

“Life with a big L,” I suggested, and 
then was ashamed of my apparent lev- 
ity. 

She nodded quietly. 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s it.” 

“And he was afraid of death,” she 
added slowly, “because it was so 
strange and unknown. And he said 
that what made it easy to face things 
was the exuberance of life in one—the 
feeling that one would always jump 
up again and go on, and in death one 
wouldn’t have that. He was standing 
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by the little gate into the upper field— 
that little broken gate, and when he 
had said it, he laughed, and in front of 
us, over the house, there was still sun- 
set, just the end of it, and behind the 
night was beginning, one could see the 
stars very faint; I noticed them, I re- 
member, as I turned to answer him. 
And then he went up through the plan- 
tation and across the terrace, you know 
the way, into the wood. And under 
the trees it was almost dark; and we 
walked along the path at the edge 
above the paddock. A bramble caught 
his sleeve and tore it, a funny trian- 
gular hole; and there were little toads, 
lots of them, hopping across the grass; 
and we stopped and looked back to 
where we had been, to the wheat field 
and over the pond. And rooks rose up 
from Far Wood, cawing, and they flew 
towards us in a great crowd, circling 
about in the sky that was nearly dark; 
and they came nearer and nearer till 
they were almost overhead, and then 
they swerved off to the left towards 
East Wood and the End Farm, and we 
watched them sink down among the 
trees, and the cawing died away bit 
by bit, with little last remaining notes. 
And we both felt sad, suddenly, you 
know that queer way the cawing of 
rooks does make one sad, especially in 
the evening. 

“I remember it all so distinctly. It 
is rather funny, don’t you think? be- 
cause it never occurred to me that I 
should not see him again.” 

Again there was silence. 

I called to mind one day when I had 
met them walking together down an 
empty street, and how strong and 
young they both looked; so tall and 
such bright eyes. It had been a pleas- 
ure to see them on that foggy day. I 
could not bear to know that picture 
destroyed. 

“Are you very happy?” I asked 
abruptly. The question shocked me by 
its brutality, but it was asked before I 
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had time to check it. I had a strange 
desire to know what she really felt, 
and her own frankness’ evoked 
mine. 

“T think I am glad for him,” she an- 
swered slowly, “because he won’t grow 
old. It was all at its best, just at its 
best. He can’t get disillusioned now, 
and I am glad for that.” 

“And for yourself?” 

She glanced at me half sideways. 

“I think it is a good thing to know 
someone who is dead,” she said. “One 
doesn’t know a bit what it is like be- 
fore.” 

I looked at her incredulously. 

“And that makes up?” I asked. 

She shrugged slightly, and turned 
away. 

“T don’t suppose I quite realize it 
yet,” she added, as though afraid I 
might misinterpret the gesture. 

I agreed with her, and remarked 
sympathetically that it was well for 
her she did not. 

Again she glanced at me. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “and by the 
time I do realize it I shan’t mind.” 

Was she cynical or merely callous? 
I could not tell. I despaired of trying 
to understand the rising genera- 


tion. 
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“You don’t really mean that,” I said 
gently. 

She shook her head. 

“I shan’t care about him for very 
long, not as I do now. Next summer 
I shall walk in the cornfields with 
someone else, probably, and we shall 
see the sunset and the rooks, and say 
the same things—that’s the advantage 
of being young—why should I pretend 
I don’t know? But that doesn’t make 
it any better now! You don’t under- 
stand that, I suppose? Nothing makes 
it any better now. What is the good 
of knowledge or experience or any- 
thing? I don’t see. I can’t see.” 

Abruptly she stood up and turned 
from me, 

“It seems a waste, somehow,” she 
said in a strange, breaking voice, lean- 
ing one hand against the wall. 

“Oh, I can’t bear it!” and with a sud- 
den sob, she had opened the door and 
was gone. I watched her cross the 
lawn and disappear between the rows 
of sweet peas. I felt very sorry for 
her, yet more than ever convinced that 
there is something unnatural and un- 
satisfactory in the young people of to- 
day. I refiected, too, with some sad- 
ness, that she would not have made 
him a good wife after all. 

Rosalind Murray. 





MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States Ambassador in 
Mexico City is reported to have sent 
a reassuring message to Washington 
about the situation in Mexico. He is 
said to have stated his disbelief in the 
story that the existing Government 
planned the murder of ex-President 
Madero and the ex-Vice-President 
Sefior Suarez, and to have declared 
that the Government is acting with 
“firmness” and “prudence.” We sin- 
cerely hope that he is not mistaken in 
any respect, but we fear that he states 


what he ardently desires to believe. 
We are bound to say that the details of 
Madero’s death, so far as they are 
known, and the threats of new risings 
in the Northern provinces are enough 
to justify anyone in taking the gloom- 
iest view of the future of Mexico. 
Chaos and the sway of the assassin in 
Mexico, we must remember, mean in- 
tense anxiety and the most formidable 
political and military difficulties in the 
United States. By pressing the Monree 
Doctrine, as undoubtedly she does press 
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it, the United States renders herself re- 
sponsible for order in Mexico. Other 
Powers may wish to intervene in Mex- 
ico to protect the lives and property of 
their nationals, but the Monroe Doc- 
trine in effect forbids them to do so. 
But is the United States able herself 
to do what she forbids others to do? 
Has she assumed the honorable po- 
sition of trustee without any means of 
performing the work of the trust? We 
shal] return to this perplexing and very 
important matter presently; it is really 
the heart of the business from the 
point of view of Europe. But first let 
us look at the actual state of things in 
Mexico. 

General Huerta, who became Provis- 
ional President upon the downfall of 
Madero, appears to be working ami- 
cably enough with General Diaz, who 
led the rebel forces. General Diaz 
talks as though he were indifferent as 
to who is President so long as it is not 
anyone of the name of Madero. His 
rebellion was as much as anything else 
an act of private vengeance against 
the man who supplanted the famous 
President, Porfirio Diaz; it was a kind 
of vendetta carried on by a nephew on 
behalf of his uncle. Later on, when 
the provisional presidency comes to an 
end. General Diaz will probably himself 
become a candidate for the Presidency. 
Meanwhile he seems to be aiding Gen- 
eral Huerta in a policy of exterminat- 
ing the Madero faction. Madero’s rela- 
tions and followers command wealth 
and influence, and therefore their ex- 
istence cannot be tolerated—that ap- 
pears to be the short and simple plan 
for establishing the present Govern- 
ment. The official story of the death 
of Madero and Suarez hardly bears ex- 
amination. It is said that when they 
were being removed from the Palace to 
the penitentiary a party of sympathiz- 
ers attempted their rescue, and that in 
the fighting they were both killed. It 
is a very strange fact that no one else 
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was killed—except two luckless ruraleé, 
whose lives may have been sacrificed 
to lend color to the story of a skirmish 
—and no one else even wounded. At- 
tempts at rescue may be very badly 
managed in Mexico, but, frankly, we 
do not believe in an attempt which ends 
in the death of the very two persons 
whose lives it was proposed to save. 
We conclude that the new Government 
did not want the trouble of going 
through the formality of a trial which 
must necessarily end in only one way— 
in the execution of Madero. Madero 
had to be removed—so they argued— 
if his personality was not to remain a 
rallying point and a centre of intrigue. 
But it would have been difficult to exe- 
cute Madero with protests coming all 
the time from the United States. At 
the first suggestion of danger to 
Madero a strong plea for humane treat- 
ment came from Washington. The 
“attempted rescue,” however, cut all 
the difficulties. It is probably impos- 
sible to prove that Madero was “re- 
moved” according to a carefully ar- 
ranged plan, yet in effect the new Gov- 
ernment of Mexico have done what, if 
we remember rightly, Mahmud the Ter- 
rible did when the soldiers demanded 
that he should give up his son to them. 
Cutting off his son’s head, Mahmud 
hurled it out of the tent to the petition- 
ers and told them that their request 
was granted. The answer to the Amer- 
ican remonstrance is symbolical of all 
the difficulties of the United States in 
dealing with Mexico. 

The popular acclamation of General 
Huerta and General Diaz in Mexico 
City means just about as much as the 
acclamation of Madero when he had 
overthrown Porfirio Diaz. When Por- 
firio Diaz fell, the people believed that 
they were weary of a personal tyranny 
and that they wanted the Constitution- 
alism provided for by the law but never 
granted. Now they believe that they 
are tired of the idealism and ineffective 
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constitutionalism of Madero and want 
Diazism back again. How can one ex- 
pect peace and quiet to come out of 
such restlessness? Porfirio Diaz no 
doubt was a tyrant, but he was a suc- 
cessful tyrant, and he made his country 
what itis. But it is given to only one 
ruler in a million to be a successful ty- 
rant. One cannot help fearing that 
Mexico, in reverting to the preDiaz 
conditions, will unwittingly revive the 
confused and tragic days which fol- 
lowed the emancipation from Spain. 
Between 1821 and 1876 there were fifty- 
two Presidents, the unhappy Emperor 
Maximilian, and a Regent—‘“all mur- 
thered,” as Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
says of his fellow-monarchs, or at least 
nearly all. Personal ambition has al- 
ways been strong among the Mexicans, 
und now there must be a lot of unem- 
ployed wealth in the country which 
can be used for the advancement of 
personal causes. Nor is ambition the 
only factor. Discontent is rampant in 
the provinces, and a leader of rebellion 
need never want for a following. We 
expect to hear before very long that 
the rebel bands of the north are mov- 
ing towards the capital. But even if 
the northern rebellion should not be of 
a very formidable kind, it may never- 
theless be serious enough to require 
suppression, and that would very likely 
mean a long continuance of bloody and 
indecisive fighting—a condition of 
things which the United States has 
already declared to be intolerable. And 
here we come to the crux of the matter 
~—-the probable necessity of intervention 
by the United States. 

We do not wonder that Americhns 
shrink from the thought of a Mexican 
campaign, and yet they must admit 
that it is impossible to defend the logic 
of the Monroe Doctrine unless they are 
prepared to make it good in such a case 
as this. Logically they should either 
guarantee the effectual protection of 
life and property throughout the West- 
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ern world or they should modify the 
Monroe Doctrine so as to admit the co- 
operation of other Powers who may 
be interested in the affairs of Central 
and South America. A glance at the 
map is enough to suggest the terrors 
of a Mexican campaign. The tortuous 
length of the Rio Grande with its un- 
populated regions is a vast frontier to 
guard. Properly to guard it, and to 
keep the communications of an army 
open, an enormous force would be re- 
quired. The Mexicans are practised 
raiders, and could do immense injury 
by scattered counter-strokes against 
the frontier towns in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. Then the advance 
of an American expeditionary force 
from the Rio Grande through the moun- 
tainous country to Mexico City would 
be a gigantic undertaking. Transport 
would be a problem quite beyond the 
immediate resources of the American 
Commissariat Department, and ambus- 
eades would await the invaders at 
every turn. Of course, from Vera Cruz 
the route to the capital is very much 
shorter, but then there would be the 
additional burden of keeping up a 
transport service by sea either from 
Galveston or New Orleans. The Amer- 
ican Navy would be of little use in 
such a war. The United States has not 
got an army, or anything like an army, 
ready for the campaign. When troops 
were marshalled on the frontier at the 
time of the fall of President Diaz, not 
much more than twenty thousand could 
be raised for expeditionary purposes. 
Remember that the United States can- 
not spare more than a certain propor- 
tion of her army for a Mexican cam- 
paign. Besides the guarding of the 
frontier, there are the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coastal defences to be manned, and 
the Philippines and the other posses- 
sions require their garrisons. These 
would have to be strengthened rather 
than reduced, as war with Mexico 
would: expose the United States to the 
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risk of complications with other Pow- 
ers. Kecent experience of the barbar- 
ous behavior of the Mexican rulers in- 
spires every American, as the corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post says, 
with the dread that armed intervention 
would be the signal for the murder of 
Americans in Mexico. No doubt in the 
end if Americans set their teeth they 
would —— whatever they in- 
tended to do. & vigorous population of 
nearly ninety millions can do almost 
anything if it has tithe. But much 
time, perhaps years, would be required. 
Our own difficulties in the South Afri- 
can war might turn out to be light in 
comparison with the difficulties of a 
Mexican campaign. The American 
power of building up an army out of 
nothing, which appeared in the Civil 
War, might have to be evoked again. 
From the moment the United States 
declared war the internal dissensions of 
the Mexicans would disappear. Divide 
et impera is no longer the “cunning 
maxim” that Bacon called it when it 
is applied to Mexico, because the Mexi- 
cans refuse to be divided in the face of 
a common danger. Maximilian tried 


to divide them and failed. Their 
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hatred of the foreigner, and particu- 
larly of the presuming American for- 
eigner, surmounts every other consid- 
eration. 

Unless the United States should have 
good luck in the near future the Mon- 
roe Doctrine will be brought to the test. 
We sincerely hope that this may not 
happen, for the Monroe Doctrine 
is, in our judgment, an _ extraor- 
dinarily useful instrument for main- 
taining the peace of the world. 
By asserting the inviolability of the 
New World it rules out nearly half 
the globe from the wrangles of Bu- 
rope. We should infinitely prefer that 
the weakness on which it rests should 
never be discovered, or at least never 
be challenged. But we cannot help 
feeling that circumstances will sooner 
or later be too strong for the rulers of 
the United States, and that they will 
be compelled to answer the great di- 
lemma of their foreign policy. Wither 
they must admit the possibility of co- 
operation with other Powers in Cen- 
tral and South America, or they must 
support their authority by the vast arm- 
aments which alone would correspond 
to their undertakings. 
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[And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root.” 
—Atalanta in Calydon.’’] 

Is there Até for the drunkard? 

Is there sorrow for the fool? 
Is it dreadful to be bunkered? 

Is there pain when love grows cool? 
Ah, but hope more surely withers, 

Pleasure dies aod joys are o’er 
When I’ve failed to tell old Smithers 
(Best of chaps, but how he blithers!) 

That I’ve heard the little story that he wants to tell before. 


Mere politeness starts the orror; 
He dislikes to think it stale; 
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Ah, but the unholy terror 
On my lying lips and pale 
As he turns on me his glances! 
How I tremble in my joints 
As the anecdote advances, 
As I fail to seize the chances 
Of the proper mode of laughter for the prefatory points! 


Will he tell it as my father 
Told it me when I was young? 
Will he use the version rather 
That the poet Chaucer sung? 
Thoughts like these begin to harrow 
As he quarries that antique 
Shaft of humor like an arrow 
From an early English barrow 
While the perspiration oozes and comes trickling down 
cheek. 


Yea, and what if some suspicion 
Cross his mind before the end? 
What if by some thought-transmission 
He should find me out? O friend, 
You who read the subtle novels 
Of the school of Henry James, 
You can guess the imp that grovels 
Darkly in my cranial hovels 
As the jest winds slowly seawards to the full-mouthed roar 
it claims. 


Ay, and if the end completed 
All the anguish, all the pain; 
If those moments tense and heated 
Passed, and I might breathe again; 
. No, for sometimes mid the thunder 
Of my mirth the man recalls 
How he split his sides asunder 
Whilst I sat in wan-cheeked wonder 
When we heard that joke last Christmas cracked upon the 
music halls. Bvoe. 
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All sorts of games, tricks and in- 
door pastimes, furnishing diversion for 
people young and old, are contained in 
William R. Chenery’s “Home Enter- 
taining” (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.). 
The problem of making a pleasant 
evening for a group of friends may be 
greatly simplified by fellowing Mr. 
Chenery’s directions. He has practi- 
cally tested all of the expedients 
which he describes and has originated 
some of the best of them. The book 
would be worth while if only to dispel 
the illusion that there is nothing but 
whist to dispel dulness for a group 
of friends; and the range of its sug- 
gestions is so wide that it will pro- 
mote evening diversions for young and 
old alike. 


Under the title “A Free Lance” and 
from the press of Sherman French & 
Co., Mr. Frederic Rowland Marvin has 
collected several complete essays and 
a considerable number of bits of es- 
says, detached paragraphs and brief 
jottings, not published in any of his 
previous volumes, but important 
enough, in his judgment, to justify 
their publication in this fragmentary 
form. A judicious winnowing of this 
mass of unrelated material would have 
materially improved the book; but the 
patient reader who does his own win- 
nowing will find in the residuum some 
suggestive and interesting comments 
upon literary, political and social ques- 
tions. 


“When. Dreams come True,” a 
novel of “Mexico with an _ Indian 
heroine and a mystic ending by Ritter 
Brown, is published by Desmond Fitz- 
gerald and illustrated by W. M. Berger 
with much dash and power. The plot 
hurries along at a breathless speed 
from start to finish; and the inter- 
mingling of Spaniards, Indians, and 





Americans enhances the interest. Pis- 
tols, stilettoes, and intrigues make a 
constant accompaniment of excitement, 
and the villain is more sympathetically 
dealt with than is usual. The whole 
is frank melodrama, but of the better 
class, and the author shows great fa- 
miliarity with his atmosphere. In the 
end all the appropriate people die and 
the right persons are married. 


The “Social Religion” which Dr. 
Scott Nearing preaches, in the volume 
to which he gives that title, is further 
defined in the sub-title as “an inter- 
pretation of Christianity in terms of 
modern life.” This sub-title aptly de- 
scribes it, for it is an assembling of 
facts and reasonings which enforce 
the duty of applied Christianity,—that 
is, a Christianity applied to the im- 
provement of industria] conditions 
and the relief of the unfortunate. 
Written with energy and with warm 
sympathy, it makes a strong appeal 
to any open-minded reader, and 
should serve to arouse the indifferent 
or the uninformed to the crying needs 
of modern society. The Macmillan Co. 


Every one who remembers William 
Carleton’s “One Way Out,”—and that 
must include pretty nearly every one 
who ever read it—will be eager to 
read his latest book “New Lives for 
Old” (Small, Maynard & Co.), in which 
there is the same clever realism, the 
same ingenuity and practical ability, 
but directed this time to coping with 
and solving the problems of country 
instead of city life. It may be partly 
fiction, but it reads more like straight 
biography and actual experience. 
There is, at all events, nothing in it 
which seems incredible, yet it tells a 
striking story of the transformation 
of a rural community by practical 
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good sense and business ability. Ruth, 
the wife, who figured so largely in the 
earlier story of life among the immi- 
grants in a great city, figures also in 
this and shares her husband’s experi- 
ments and triumphs. Regarded either 
as real experience or as fiction or as 
a blend of both, the narrative is in- 
tensely interesting and cheerfully sug- 
gestive. 


Professor George E. Dawson’s “The 
Right of the Child to be Well Born” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) is of an im- 
portance quite out of proportion to its 
modest size. It brings a serious in- 
dictment of modern American life in 
that, while it manifests an increasing 
scientific and philanthropic interest in 
children, it is marked by a decaying 
parental interest. While men and 
women are vieing with each other in 
studying children, working with them, 
and writing and speaking in their 
behalf the number of men and women 
who are becoming parents of children 
is steadily decreasing. Professor 
Dawson gives appalling statistics 
which sustain this conclusion, and 
remarks with perfect truthfulness: 
“The woman with the lines of ma- 
ternity in face and form has well-nigh 
disappeared, except in rural communi- 
ties and in those parts of our cities 
where the foreign population still keep 
alive the interests and customs of 
naive motherhood. Everywhere on 
the thronging thoroughfares of city 
life, about depots and on railroad and 
steamship lines we see, not Madonnas 
but Gibson girls, actresses and all 
sorts of nondescript social corsairs, 
rushing hither and thither, in modish 
dress that not infrequently symbolizes 
the sacrifice of that physical develop- 
ment and health, and those inutellec- 
tual and moral qualities which make 
women efficient mothers of a race of 
men.” 
The appeal which Professor Dawson 
makes for a different order of things 
and for an attention to the interests 
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of children which shall begin, not 
with their education or food or con- 
‘ditions of labor, but with pre-natal 
conditions, is well-considered and 
broadly based; and his little book, 
which may be read through in an 
hour, deserves thoughtful considera- 
tion and will do good in proportion as 
its suggestions are heeded. It is 
direct and untechnical in style. 





“The Biography of Arthur T. Pier- 
son,” by his son, Delavan Leonard 
Pierson (Fleming H. Revell Co.), is the 
story of a life of singular simplicity, 
unquestioning faith and world-wide in- 
fluence. The subject of the memoir is 
described in the sub-title as a spiritual 
warrior, mighty in the Scriptures and 
a leader in the modern missionary cru- 
sade. He was all this and more: he 
was a man of combined gentleness and 
firmness, a preacher of unusual power 
and of unfaltering devotion, who lived 
a life of intimate communion with God 
and had the habit, unusual in these 
days, of submitting all his acts and de- 
cisions to what he believed to be the 
Divine’ will. As pastor of large 
churches in Detroit, Indianapolis and 
Philadelphia, as an associate of Mr. 
Moody in this country and of Mr. 
Spurgeon in England, as the inspirer 
and leader in missionary conferences 
and one of the organizers of the great 
Student Volunteer movement and as 
editor of an influential missionary 
magazine, his influence was widely 
felt; but it is not so much any of 
these activities, important though they 
were, as it is the man himself, benig 
nant, earnest and spiritually-minded, 
that makes the deepest impression 
upon the reader. The biography is 
none the worse for the note of deep 
personal affection, natural in the son 
of such a father, which pervades it. 
There are portraits and other illustra- 
tions,—not the least interesting of 
which is a reproduction of two pages 
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from one of Dr. Pierson’s annotated 
Bibles which demonstrates the scope 
and thoroughness of his Biblical 
studies. 


On his way home from a six-day 
bicycle race in Madison Square 
Garden at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing an extremely wealthy young 
man sees a gown hanging in the win- 
dow of a cleaner’s shop near his 
rooms. It is a fascinating gown, or 
at least he finds it so, simple, ‘‘sweet, 
rather than smart,” lacy and blue, 
fairly smiling the idea of the sort of 
girl it must belong to. Back to his 
rooms goes Billy, and considers. His 
life does not suit him. He is too 
jaded and tired and _ sophisticated. 
The blue little dress is none of these 
uncomfortable things. While he con- 
siders, “The Maiden Manifest” herself 
appears—or he thinks she does. And 
he has thereafter a definite image of 
her to carry about in his search. He 
likes to stop and talk to himself be- 
fore the cleaner’s window; unfortu- 
nately he plays too long with the 
mere thought of the dream lady, and 
one day the dress is removed and he 
himself is suddenly hurried off to the 
bedside of a sick brother. Then come 
some two hundred and fifty pages of 
search, adventure and agonizing, cul- 
minating in a beautifully stirring 
scene, when :Billy, having just found 
the girl, decides to get a license, be 
married, drive eleven miles and “catch 
the midnight” between the hours of ten 
and twelve. On a Mississippi planta- 
tion the problem is complicated, but 
with the telephone he does it. The 
reader who has accompanied him thus 
far will rejoice in a fitting finale. 
Della Campbell MacLeod has an enter- 
taining manner. Little, Brown & Co. 


Rev. James Baikie presents in a pop- 
ular but authoritative form a summary 
of what recent excavations have 
brought to light in Crete. The book is 
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“The Sea Kings of Crete,” and is pub- 
lished in London by Adam and Charles 
Black, and in this country by the 
Macmillan Company. In the opening 
chapter brief attention is given to the 
well-known work of Schliemann in 
first breaking ground in Crete. This 
chapter also outlines the familiar clas- 
sical story of Crete, inasmuch as the 
discoveries there point to a belief that 
the story of Theseus and the Minotaur 
has an historical rather than a legend- 
ary origin. The account of the exca- 
vations and discoveries is more thrill- 
ing than romance. As the author de- 
scribes the palace of “Broad Knossos,” 
(now considered the original Laby- 
rinth) its paintings, reliefs and wonder- 
ful systems of drainage, he succeeds, 
to use his own words in another con- 
nection, “in bringing home to us the 
actual humanity of the people who 
used to be paragraphs in Lempriere’s 
‘Classical Dictionary,’ or Rollins’ 
‘Ancient History,’” Cretan civilization 
is proven to have been parallel] in 
its development with that of the 
Egyptians, and, in its height, not in- 
ferior. Indeed the origin of the alpha- 
bet is attributed no longer to the Phe- 
nicians, but to the Cretans, and it is 
said that the people of this island dis- 
covered purple dyes, long before the 
Tyrian traders dealt in this commo- 
dity. The book follows the rise and 
decline of the Minoan dynasties until 
the Dorian invasion, and affirms that 
the life described by Homer in his 
poems is contemporaneous with the 
end of the highest stage of Minoan 
civilization. In thus giving the. gen- 
eral reader access to the results of 
these discoveries which have revolu- 
tionized many ideas about classical an- 
tiquity, and in keeping the book as 
clear as possible from technicalities the 
author has performed a genuine and 
lasting service. The book has thirty- 
two full-page illustrations from photo- 


graphs. 











